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MOTOR SHOW NUMBER 








CHAMPAGNE 


_ MERCIER —gso superb, the bubbles merit a hall-mark! 


» Halliday & Co, Ltd., 62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
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Jamaica’s Best Cigar 


Liebtvaumileh) PATER TN ave gold-lettered bottle 


Sole Importers: Fickus Courtenay & Co. Ltd., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 





























GET YOUNGER EVERY DAY 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’'S 


DRY SACK | @p/ vy 
rm wono tans | W"VOUNGERS % 
seesaceil " SCOTCH ALES 


A PRODUCT OF SCOTTISH BREWERS LTD 




















ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL Sx, [: 
83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


PRICE 2s. 6d.: FOR POSTAGE RATES Registered as a Newspaper for Transmission in the United Kingdom. PUBLISHING OFFICE: INGRAM HOUSE, 
a See Frontispiece 13-15, JOHN ADAM ST.. LONDON, W.C.2. 
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YES! 


IHE NEW 
VAUXHALL 
VICTOR 























The car that says YES! 
to everything you ask of it 


Good looks. Good design. Performance with safety. Quality with 
outstanding value. If you’re talking about the new Victor, the answer is 
YES all along the line. Because here is a car that is every bit as good to 
look at as it is to drive. A car with beautifully clean contours, superb 
finish and immaculate attention to detail. A car to drive and enjoy. 
Your Vauxhall dealer will be delighted to provide proof that the new 
Victor says YES to everything you want in a car. 


Victor Saloon £510 + £234.19.9. P.T. (£744.19.9) 
Victor Super £535 + £246.8.11. P.T. (£781.8.11) 
Victor De Luxe £580 + £267.1.5. P.T. (£847.1.5) 
including leather upholstery and heater 


Victor Estate Car £590 + £271.13.1. P.T. (£861.13.1) 





3-speed or 4-speed ALL-synchro gears 


(3-speed column change, or optional 4-speed floor-mounted lever) 


More comfort, more space for 4 or 5 adults 
(extra legroom front and rear. 21} cu. ft. luggage space) 


Maintenance costs cut by two-thirds 
(only 4 nipples which require lubricating only every 12,000 miles) 


Superb, long-lasting paint finish 


(in new formula synthetic-cellulose enamel. 14 attractive colours) 







See and try the new Victor 

at your local Vauxhall dealer’s. 

Or write for catalogue to 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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HEAD _WRIGHTSON 


} sengineering 
for 
world 


industry y 4 | 


~ 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


THORNABY-ON-TEES - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - MIDDLESBROUGH - SHEFFIELD - LONDON - JOHANNESBURG - SYDNEY - CALCUTTA 
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Ancient hemlocks 
still grow at 


Mianus Gorge, U.S.A. 


Step into an automobile at Times Square, New 
York the busiest section of America’s busiest city 

and drive northeast. Within two hours, you can be 
standing in a virgin forest. Above yout head, hem- 
locks three hundred years old tower toward the 
sky, deer walk over the carpets of needles lying on 


the ground, and thrushes sing their woodland notes. 


The existence of this forest in the middle of the 
expanding metropolitan district is no accident. In 
1953, when a water company wanted to dam the 
Mianus River and turn the area into a reservoir, 
local residents objected. Beauty, they said, is as 
important to progress as water supplies; let our 
forest stand. American law agreed, and the trees 
remained untouched. 


Next, these same people set about to buy the forest 
—not for themselves, but for futute generations. 
Thousands of gifts came in from businessmen, 
school teachers, writers and children. Some gave 
only a dollar or so, but altogether they made 
possible the continued preservation of the ancient 
trees at Mianus Gorge. Today, thanks to the initi- 
ative of these individuals, this forest is open to 
anyone seeking refuge from the city’s congestion 
and bustle. 


The American spirit finds many means of expres- 
sion. This is one example, presented for your 
interest by Bankers Trust Company, a commercial 
bank which is based in New York, has offices in 


London, and is represented in Paris and Rome. 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
New York + London «+ Paris + Rome 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Ay 


































ARNE 
THE FIFTY-EIGHT FACETS 
OF TRUELOVE 


Look at a diamond fifty-eight ways, as 
the skilful diamond cutter does, cutting 
fifty-eight smooth facets to release the 
ah al-ton Chale me-UaleMma-)i¢-(oadlale Mm al-y-16 ame) MB ile: 
within. Or look at it as a woman does, 
as the token of true love above all 


others. Every way you Jook, a diamond 


is unique... lovely...and everlasting. 
,CARAT@ }$CARATE 9 1CARATE 


Diamonds last for ever, so choose with care. 
A reliable jeweller will give you good advice; 
ask him, too, for De Beers’ enthralling booklet 
about the world’s most precious gift. 
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IS IT 

PICKLES & WALLOP 

FOR 
WELDED | 
STAINLESS TUBES? Fighting arguments come out into the open | 





YOULL NEED WELDING 
YOURSELF WHEN IVE 
FINISHED WITH YOU 


HOW CAN 
THE BEST MAN 
WIN? THEY BOTH 
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modified to bring it up-to-date) 





IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT iSi- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 
drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- We/l the andemtannd honey 
two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest declare that I/We have read - 


and nearly/fully understood 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also Accles & Pollock’s Directors 


the leading makers of WELDED and DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS oun tdmaedeine | 


steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED stain- one when aguas tiated, 
less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 





We should be most obliged if all manufacturers — potential users of i 
= stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— Accles & Pollock Ltd 


Oldbury, Birmingham. AQ) commer 





Tew/ ats 
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EUROPE’S LARGEST WALKING 
DRAGLINE... RAPIER-built for 


& g 
This mammoth RapieR W.1800 walking dragline, now digging, lifting and 
dumping 60 tons of rock and earth a minute at the Glyn Neath workings of the 
National Coal Board, weighs 1800 tons and operates a 40 cu. yd. bucket from its 
+a f 


247-ft. boom. It is being used by contractors George Wimpey, stripping over-burden 
to expose beds of high quality anthracite 300 ft. below the surface. 

The machine was designed and built by Ransomes & Rapier, backed by the 
great engineering resources of the Newton Chambers Group of Companies. 
They are the only British organisation among the three or four in the world 
producing excavating machinery of this size. RapieR walking draglines are at 
work from Australia to Scandinavia, from Africa to North America. 
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LTD A member of the Newton Chambers Group of Companies 


RANSOMES AND RAPIE 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
of fine DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
October 23rd to December Ist 


Still-life, Flower Paintings, Land- 
scapes, Seascapes, River scenes, 


Interiors, etc. 
by 
Philips Wouwerman, W. van der 
Velde, Jan Brueghel, Gaspar Netscher, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder, Sir 
Anthony van Dyck, Jan van Goyen, 
Jacob van Ruysdael, Frans  Hals, 


Giovanni Paolo Pannini. 





FLORIS VAN SCHOOTEN 1587—LEYDEN—1658 PANEL 154 by 22} INCHES 
Illustrated Catalogues 4/6 post free Prices on application. 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: WHitehall 9349 Cables: Leonardius, London 
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SOBRANIE 


BLACK RUSSIAN 


“a 








the elegant cigarette 





SAN REMO - BORDIGHERA - ALASSIO 
Fist mato for on en-Gmant Dube OSPEDALETTI - DIANO MARINA 


from the court of St. Petersburg 
VENTIMIGLIA - IMPERIA - TAGGIA 


from rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 and 25 
All-the-year-round resorts with a mild winter climate 
and every amenity 


Sobranie in, 


rr d ITALIAN. STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 
‘or @ companion 201, Regent Street, 


aioe Black Russi Ton 

write for our ac ussian and 

free bookla—Good Food, ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO DI IMPERIA 
Good Wine and Smoking. Sebranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS - GARRARD & CO LID ‘ LONDON 


high 
fashion 
demands 
real 


jewellery 


















Garrard extend you an invitation to visit the 


ANNUAL 
JEWELLERY 
EXHIBITION 
October 17th-28th 


Now established as a unique annual event where the work of leading 
international designers is brought together in a brilliant and impressive 
display. Suites designed in Paris, Rome and Milan will be seen 

for the first time in the luxurious Garrard showrooms. 

High fashion demands real jewellery, and the opening of the delightful 
new Jewel Room makes an unrivalled setting for jewels with the 

latest fashion trends in mind. 

A feature of the Exhibition is a display entitled ““A Measure of Time” 
showing phases of watchmaking from the earliest known 

pocket watches to the latest examples of the craft, especially imported 
for the occasion. 


World debut of the ‘Princess’ cut diamond 


Of great interest will be the first and as yet the only complete 
suite of jewellery in the new slender ‘Princess’ cut diamond. The suite was 
produced in Regent Street by Garrard artists. 


All those who appreciate fine craftsmanship are cordially invited to visit 


CW Regent Street between October 17th—28th. 


Illustrated: The new slender silhouette of the ‘Princess’ cut diamond shown in 
relation to the conventional brilliant cut. 


GARRARD Crown Fewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - W.1 REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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Fine ART OBL ERE. 
Tre Quéeee uorTnaar. 
Pree aay o841.886. 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 





Qa 


ee 4 é 
The Beach at Deauville by E. L. Boudin Canvas size 20 x 29% inches | 
Included in an Exhibition of pictures in the Collection of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Inchcape in 
aid of the British Schools Exploring Society from the 20th October until the 10th November. 


Daily 10.0 a.m. to 5.0 p.m. Saturdays 10.0 to 12.0 a.m. 
Catalogues 5/- Admission 2/6 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 if 


Telephones: WHitehali 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


























The Tweeds of 
High Fashion 
are 


Donegal 
tandwovew 


Tweeds 


All Donegal Handwoven Tweed bears this 
exclusive Identification Mark. In your own 
interests, be sure to see the Mark on the 
cloth, and on the label in the garment. 
Then you are sure you are buying the 
soft and lovely tweed as chosen by 
couturiers of international repute. 


VAT ATA 


HANDWOVEN 
, we _ |MLOD eee // 


Issued by the 
DONEGAL HANDWOVEN TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 


DONEGAL, IRELAND 
JOHNSTON ALLEN & CO LTD. LURGAN, NORTHERN IRELAND 








AVAILABLE F 
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IT MUST BE RIGHT TO VISIT A SPECIALIST 


INGENTEUR 


Illustrated above is the. exceptional 
“INGENIEUR”, an automatic watch with 
21 jewel movement in a waterproof case. 
An amazing timepiece sealed against water 
and acid with double protection against 
magnetism up to 1000 oersteds. In stainless 
steel from £52.5.0. 





WATCHES of 
SWITZERLAND 


LTD 
PRESENT 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHAFFHAUSEN 





WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND LTD 
13-15 New Bond Street, London W1 
LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 

Offices 


34-36 BEECH STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
LA CHAUX-DE-FOND6, SWITZERLAND 


Showrooms throughout London and the Provinces 


THE BOOK OF 200 WATCHES 


If you are unable to visit one of our showrooms, 
why not send for the Book of 200 Watches to:— 


DEPT. L4, 4-86 BEECH ST.. LONDON E.C.1 


PAPE, 








FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


PRODUCE OF FRANCE 1 yom 


¢, Iemy Marling 


COGNAC 


Line Komen x EF 


REMY MARTIN 








sae 


Brandy this good 
has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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TEAMWORK ACROSS 
THE WORLD 


Ge 
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Everywhere, Taylor Woodrow methods are the same— 
meticulous planning based on world-wide experience 
and the use of advanced construction techniques, and, in 
the field, the drive and enthusiasm that ensures 

the utmost speed and economy consistent with quality 
construction to the client’s own high standard. 


A NIGERIA: New Office building for 

THE SHELL-BP PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT OF NIGERIA LTD. 

Architects: N. VV. DE BATAAFSE PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANY OF NIGERIA LTD. 

Quantity Surveyors: WIDNELL & TROLLOPE 

B canaDA: FORDCENTRAL OFFICE, OAKVILLE, ONT., for the FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. Architects: ALLWARD & GOUINLOCK 
Consulting Mechanical Engineers: R-P. ALLSOP ASSOCIATES LTD. 


BUILDING, CIVIL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 8871 








screen 


whatever the size of your room 


You don’t budge an inch to get a full screen picture 
with the Greyline—you zoom the lens. Another 
Greyline fearure is Contrast Control. This is 
EXCLUSIVE to Specto—gives perfect black-and-white 
contrast, brightest colour projection, lengthens lamp life. 
A readily accessible gate gives fast film threading. 

A special Vario projection lens and a Tru-flector lamp 
bring out the best from every film you take. 





SPE 


8mm. Projector 


* VALE ROAD - WINDSOR - BERKS 

















Pimms makes a party more hearty 


Pimms makes the laughter cascade 





Pimms is the boast of the most toasted host, 





Add lemonade and it’s made. 


PININMS 


The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of 
lemon, tastes delicious. 






























Send for Pimms Party leaflet ta: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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What more 
could you expect 
from a watch? 


Whether sportsman or man about 
town, there are certain essentials 
to look for in a watch, but what 
more could you expect than these: 





* 30-jewel Swiss lever movement 

* Self-winding mechanism 

* Water and dust proof 

* Instantaneous change daily calendar 
* Incabloc shock protection 

* Centre seconds hand 

* Extra flat elegant case 

* World-wide service guarantee 


AV 1A matic 


the watch that has 
everything 














9 ct. Gold £38. 0. 0. 
All steel £19. 17. 6. 

Gold plate with stainless 
steel back £19. 17. 6. 










Free brochure and address of nearest 
stockist from Louis Newmark Ltd., 
143-149 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
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Quality 
in four sizes 














The mellow smoothness 
and superb quality of 
‘Black & White’ Scotch 
Whisky is the result 

of a special method 

of blending. 

For your enjoyment 
‘Black & White’ is 
conveniently available 


in four handy sizes. 


‘BLACK 
WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S" 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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Passed 
G.C.E.? 


YOU COULD FLY | 
AS AN OFFICER * VS "2 
IN THE RAF. » .F a's 











Have youa friend 7 


or relative who will 


be overseas this 
Christmas ? 













Here's a rather special gift idea— Gifts Galore / 
all four of these magnificent Christmas 

Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 




















































Life-Long propelling 
pencils, precision made, 
Brim-full with superb colour plates, | elegant and of fine 
seasonal articles and unusual short } quality are, aptly, guar- 
stories, these world-renowned Christ- | snteed for life. Available 
mas Numbers will provide a wealth of in 9 carat or rolled gold, 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends sterling or nickel silver 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card ater liaty tee. 

is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say Happy Christmas” 






The Royal Air Force needs pilots, 
navigators and air electronics 
officers: young men to fly the 
fighters, bombers, helicopters 
and transport aircraft that play a 
vital part in Western defence. If 
you are under 26, fit, and hold 
G.C.E. at ‘O’ level (or equivalent) 
in at least five acceptable sub- 
jects including ey y - 
and mathematics, it could be 
that the R.A.F. needs you. 


Become an aircrew officer— 
and you will have a career that 
offers from the very beginning, 
responsibility, variety, rewards 
and satisfaction equalled by very 
few others. You could serve in 
any one of a dozen countries— 
and wherever you go you will be 
among friends. You are a key 
man, and if you are a natural | 
leader, command can come very . : = 
early in your career. You could 
be the captain of a “V’ bomber 
before you are 25, and a Squadron 
Leader before you are 30. 

Your pay is excellent: {950 a 


year as a Flying Officer of 21 and 
as a Flight Lieutenant of 25 




































Prices include postage to any address in the world 

The lllustrated London News 5/- 

The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
“Holly Leaves”’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails you PROPELLING PENCILS 


should place your orders NOW with your 
p y y from 


usual newsagent or with any branch of 
W. H. Smith. Wymans or John Menzies | Jewellers ond Stationers 


SCH/LIFE LONG LONDON, W.C.}!. 




















could cam over £1,750. On will Famous Grouse 
pleting your service you Brand 8 
receive a generous tax-free rand Scotch Whisky has 


gratuity and if you serve for 16 been distilled, matured and 
years or more, you also receive blended in Scotland by 
a pension. : succeeding generations of the Gloag m {A highly developed sense of touch 





You are guaranteed service to - family since 1800. Unmistakably , will enable a blind man to play his 
age 38 38 (or for 16 ge if on a distinguished whisky, Pe 4 R ' 
number da 2 part in a competitive world wit 
officers will be selected each year / = understandably rare. Aim pe 


for commissions which offer = ; confidence and skill. St. Dunstan's 


service to age 55. Alternatively IN CASE OF 

you may serve for 8 or 12 years, _ me DIFFICULTY ABOUT 

and a few commissions allow you { =~ ~ A a. SUPPLIES, PLEASE 

te leave after 5 years. 2 = FES WRITE TO US AT THE 
: ADDRESS BELOW i 

Act Now! . J fessions, crafts and occupations, and . 





has trained war-blinded Servicemen 


Waid 


and women to follow many pro- ; 





helps them at work and at home. ‘ 


PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 








: * 

Ministry (ILN 851), Adastral S 

London, W.C.1. = All information from 

S THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
= (Chairman) 
SS 
= 
SS 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1! South Audiey Street, London, W.! 


(St. Dunston’s is registered in accordance with the 
Notionol Assistance Act 1948) 


The Royal Air Force 


| 












MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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BRISTOL 


4OT 5:2 
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This is the new BRISTOL 407 five-point-two . . . an entirely new category 


of a marque made famous by seven successful predecessors. The outstandingly important 


change is in the choice of a five-litre V8 engine ...a power unit offering supreme 


performance and exceptional flexibility throughout the engine speed range. The Torque-flite 


automatic transmission—evolved in concert with the power unit—has three forward speeds, 


selected by illuminated push-buttons ona facia panel. The body of 


the 407, externally and internally, maintains traditional Bristol standards of gerieral excellence 


derived from a combination of classical and modern coach-craft techniques. The 407 five-point-two has 


an elegance and comfort that belie its potential for high-average long-distance travelling 


with minimum fatigue for driver and passengers. Disc brakes, servo-assisted on all 


four wheels exemplify the many high-performance component 





features which, in conjunction with expert use of the finest 


materials, result in a car of rare quality. 


SUPREME PERFORMANCE PLUS INDIVIDUALITY 











NAT {4 J 4HROMM AAS A ALLANH 


st Sy pe 


TAL 
SCOTCH HOUSE 


AVVASAUADULANYO0E SU UANANGUDDO 04 HAMMELL 11000 


Favourites 
from our 
children’s 
shop 


Favourites with mothers and 
juniors alike, these Scotch 
House classics! Crew necked 
brushed Shetland jumper for 
boys or girls. Blue, lemon, 
green, navy. 22” — 24”, 32/6. 
26” — 28”, 39/6. 30° —32", 49/6. 
Wool tartan trews for boys in 
six popular tartans. Elastic at 
waist-back, buckles and straps 
at front. Zip fly. Sizes o— 5. 
£2.15.6, rising by 2/- each 
size to £3.5.6. 


POSTAL ORDERS receive immediate 
attention. Please state size 

and indicate colour-preference. 
And enclose 2/- 

for postage and packing. 


THE SCOTCH HOUSE 
OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, SWI 
(opp. Knightsbridge Tube Station) 
KENsington 4421 


(HCH WOOL S11 S4H4009COPURORDOEDNN THT su 


STM LL 





SINCE 16/8 THE OWES WATCH 
FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


Rs igs! Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
bale Whirl, protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 





Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. y 


EAR U8 
GENEVE 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
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(including 10°, - 
surcharge) 












The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is 140 years old! It 
comes from the Burrough family’s own traditional method 
of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 
dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 
de-luxe gin that’s preferred by pertectionists for mixing 
a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. 

Try Beefeater..You'll agree that the extra it costs is 

brilliantly justified. 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


Engineered by THE RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. (TAMWORTH) LTD. ; TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 





Reliant Swept Motoring 














a new sports car experience 


The SAGRE is at the Motor Show Stand No. 146. 
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WHISKY 
for EXTRA comfort 


Blended in Edinburgh from - ie | 
ormobile’s features: — 
$ a @ Also 2-berth models from £801-10-0. 
specially selected fine whiskies © 6 cements benstees Demme es : i rt — r : £ 








. for touring. 
rt family pr 
unde he — . Jom @ 4 spacious berths—lower 6’ x 1’ 10", Full details of these ‘mobile homes’, 
prietorship since 1790. upper 6’ x 1’ 9”. including conversions of Austin, 
@ Dining table, arranged to seat Bedford, Morris, Land-Rover, 
four in comfort. Commer and Volkswagen, from the 
@ Head 7 11° when the light designers and builders or on 
7 Wiscersese resee P . zi waterproof canopy is raised. 
‘ ANDE If unavailable locally write to: © Essy entry up wide folding steps STAND .86 
se : through side and back doors. MOTOR SHOW 


m 
T Suto om tHe ¥E 


Dept 1.L.N. 

Utilecon Works, Folkestone. 
Phone: Folkestone 51844 
Established 1773 


WA HDS IK WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., Forth Street, Edinburgh. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN LOOK AT THE STARS: THE NEW RADIO TELESCOPE NEARING COMPLETION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


29 we published several photographs and a drawing of this 
eee ae of consire ction. Since then work on it has been nearly 
and the telescope will be opened on October 31. It is being built at 
Parkes, New South Wales, some 240 miles west of Sydney. The “ dish ” of the 
Parkes radio telescope is 210 ft. across, 40 ft. less than the one at Jodrell Bank; 
yet, because of a novel control system, it is expected to have more accuracy, and 
to be able to steer to at least within one-sixtieth of a degree. Here the great 


“ dish” is shown in the “ parked ” 

somibelin aaaaera ah. Ths tect cot kennel 
a means of a li total cost 611 
Australian Government is paying about half; is 


iptions in A i 
Rockefeller F tion. Designed by Freeman, Fox and Partners, it 
been built by a West German firm in under two years. 


ion which it will occupy 
t the very top is the aerial cabin 
500, of which 


Postage—Inland, 444.; Canada, 1}4.; Elsewhere Abroad, 6)d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O, as @ newspaper.) 
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HE profession of historian—of earning a living 

by writing or teaching history—naturally 
tends to make a man view the problems of the 
present in the light of the past. That of being a 
journalist, that is, of living by recording or com- 
menting on the news of the moment, equally 
tends to make a man think of the past in terms 
of the present. Practising both these curious 
occupations, I suffer increasingly, I find, from a 
distressing occupational disease. My mind is for 
ever revolving between the past and the present, 
so that there are moments when I have some 
difficulty in distinguishing clearly whether I am 
living in the 14th century or the zoth! Gazing a 
few weeks ago at the great east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral, erected to commemorate the English 
knights who fought at Crecy and served in the 
siege of Calais—and few things more lovely can 
ever have been made by the hand . 
of man—I could not help seeing ~ 
in it a perfect and fitting memorial 
to the valour of those who gave 
their lives for our country in the 
trenches of the 1914-18 war and in 
the great aerial battles over Britain 
and the Ruhr in 1940-44. And 
reading in the daily Press of the 
annihilation now predicted for 
civilisation and mankind itself in 
atomic war, I find my mind 
instinctively reverting to the Black 
Death, that gruesome visitation 
born, too, of human inability to 
control the forces of nature, that 
suddenly descended on Europe 
two years after Crecy and swept 
away perhaps a third and even 
more of the population of every 
place it visited. We have been 
here, in other words, before; where 
mankind stood in the past, it 
still stands to-day. Or so it seems 
to one whose mind is afflicted 
by this tiresome occupational 
disease, which I can only hope 
my readers will make allowances 
for and pardon. 

Certainly, it causes one to see 
things in a rather different light to 
that in which they appear to 
most contemporaries. I have read 
and heard, for instance, of many 
reasons for or against our joining 
the Common Market, but what 
my obsession with our past makes 
me believe to be the overriding objection to it 
seldom appears to be discussed or even, apparently, 
to be considered by many. It is simply this. For at 
least 600 or 700 years this country, under whatever 
species of government or social order, has conducted 
its affairs on the basis that the Government of the 
day should be completely free to adopt whatever 
policy seems to it most beneficial for the ~ountry, 
with the inevitable corollary that every subse- 
quent Government should enjoy the same freedom 
and be at liberty to change or reverse its pre- 
decessor’s policy. It has been this legal entrust- 
ment throughout our history of absolute and 
unqualified sovereignty to the Government of the 
day that more than any other single cause has 
distinguished England from other nations, their 
politics and history. It has been responsible both 
for the elasticity and adaptability we have shown 
in every kind of crisis and emergency during our 
long history—a source, as it has been, of enormous 
strength to us—and for the charges which have so 
frequently been levelled against us by foreigners 
of inconsistency and hypocrisy in our national 
attitude and the conduct of our affairs. By and 
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group and was designed by the architects, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


large, over the years the attitude of successive 
British Governments of all kinds has been that of 
Walt Whitman— 

Do I contradict myself ? 

Very well, then I contradict myself; 

(I am large, I contain multitudes) ! 

Hence the surprise and delight with which 
many of our fellow Europeans have hailed our 
sudden willingness to enter into partnership with 
them and subscribe for all future time to their 
rigid and binding conditions of union, and the 
equal surprise and disbelief of others of our fellow 
Europeans, better, perhaps, acquainted with us, 
such as our ancient allies and foes, the French, 
who just cannot believe that the British leopard 
is going to change his spots in this way. For 
consider what membership of the Common Market 
implies. It means that, once in, we cannot get 





NASH HOUSES TO BE RESTORED AT A COST OF £1,750,000: PART OF THE RENOVATION AND MODERNISATION 

SCHEME AT CHESTER TERRACE, REGENTS PARK. 

ouses, which comprise the terrace, will be refaced and will be modernised inside. 

In the mews behind, a block of small flats and ten shops will be built by Holland & Hannen and 

Cubitts Ltd. Extra storeys which have been added to some of the houses will be removed so that the 

front elevation will be restored to its original design. The project is being undertaken for the Hallmark 
Louis de Soi 


out, and that however inconvenient or even 
disastrous its rules, may appear to us in, say, 
twenty or thirty years time, there will be no 
going back on them without a gross breach of 
international law which would sully both our 
national and personal honour and involve us, 
conceivably, in revolution or war. We should 
have lost, in other words, our freedom of action 
in time, and, having enjoyed, in the person of our 
legal rulers and representatives, untrammelled 
freedom of action for so many centuries, I suspect 
that we should find that loss of liberty intolerable 
and endeavour, regardless of consequences, to 
repudiate it. It is not merely a question of 
sacrificing sovereignty to foreigners ; it is a question 
of sacrificing it to the dead hand of those no longer 
living. That is why the French, a logical and 
observant people, and their present leader—a pro- 
found student of history—would seem to prefer 
us to remain outside a union which for them, as 
for their Continental neighbours, offers far more 
in the way of gain than it involves in loss. For 
both they and all the other partners to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community have long been 


Soissons, Peacock, Hodges and Robertson. 


accustomed to systems under which the present 
can bind the future, and the past binds the pre- 
sent, and in which the chains of past legislation, 
policy and constitution can be broken only by 
revolutionary action. And having had to make 
such a state of affairs work in the past and emerged 
from many revolutions, they feel that they can 
make it work in the future. Whereas we, being 
used to the absolute sovereignty of the present 
over the past, are not going, I suspect, to feel 
like that and may well find the rigid shackles 
of a written constitution more than we can 
endure. 

This seems to me so much more momentous 
and fundamental a question than that of whether 
the price of motor-cars is likely to rise or fall, or 
whether agricultural wages are going to sink to 
the Italian level or rise to the German, important 
though such matters are. ‘ We 
“a9 og must be free or die 
ee who speak the tongue 

: That Shakespeare spake " 


is something more than a fine 
phrase of poetry; it is also a 
matter-of-fact and, I think, un- 
answerable expression of an 
unchanging and unchangeable 
national truth. It is a question 
which those who at present rule 
us—and who, being busy men of 
affairs, have little time to think of 
past history—have yet to propound 
and answer. Yet, if we join the 
European Economic Community 
without asking it, asked it will be 
by the British people of the next 
generation or even of the next 
decade, and I fear that terrible 
consequences for everyone con- 
cerned may be involved in that 
question. It is not going to be 
avoided by the fact that the 
fundamental rules of the E.E.C. 
are only concerned with economic 
matters, for it is with economic 
matters that the people of this 
or any other country are primarily 
concerned and on which they 
expect their rulers of the hour to 
carry out their wishes. There 
are plenty of people, for instance, 
living to-day who do not approve 
of the economic measures of our 
present Government but who 
accept it, as generations of British electors have 
accepted the rule of Governments of which 
they do not approve, because they know that, 
whatever laws or regulations it may make, 
those laws and regulations cannot rigidly bind its 
successor and that some other Government in the 
not-too-distant future can, and probably will, 
modify or reverse them. And this deep-seated 
belief, based on centuries of elastic government 
and evolutionary history, has been a tremendous 
source of confidence and stability to our people. 
More than any other single factor it has made 
democracy in this country work. Before we sur- 
render a political birthright of such price for a 
mess of pottage—however tempting, or even un- 
avoidable the latter may seem in the economic 
circumstances of the moment—the British people 
ought, surely, to be told, very clearly what they 
and their present representatives are doing and 
what the consequences of their action may be. 
For we shall be binding not only ourselves but 
our children’s children, and that is something 
that our forefathers, most wisely in my opinion, 
refrained from doing to us. 
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OCCASIONS ROYAL AND OFFICIAL: HOME 
NEWS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 





H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER TALKING TO AN AIRCRAFTWOMAN IN THE RESTAURANT 
AT THE ROYAL AIR FORCE STATION AT LYNEHAM, WILTS. THE DUCHESS, WHO IS COMMANDANT- 
IN-CHIEF W.R.A.F., VISITED THE STATION ON OCTOBER 18. 


AT THE $0TH ARMY ART EXHIBITION—OPENED AT THE COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE Or 

OCTOBER 11 BY SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN ANDERSO? 

(LEFT) 1S SHOWING HIS IRISH LANDSCAPE TO SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL FLINT (CENTRE) AAD 
FIELD MARSHAL LORD AUCHINLECK. 


VISCOUNT DAVIDSON (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH THE ARG E AMBASSADOR, REAR- 

ADMIRAL TEODORO HARTUNG, AFTER PRESENTING TO HIM THE IG SEEN, A PORTRAIT 

OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE FIRST LORD JELLICOE— H IS TO HANG IN THE 
GREAT HALL OF THE ARGENTINE NAVAL SCHOOL. 





THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR BERNARD WALEY-COHEN, UNVEILING THE PLAQUE WHEN RETURNING HOME FROM SCOTLAND: PRINCE ANDREW IN HIS NURSE’S ARMS AT KING’S CROSS ON 

HE OPENED, ON OCTOBER 11, THE NEW PREMISES OF HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL AT OCTOBER 10. PRINCE ANDREW AND HIS SISTER, PRINCESS ANNE, TRAVELLED FROM ABERDEEN 

ELSTREE, HERTS, TO WHICH THE SCHOOL IS MOVING FROM HAMPSTEAD. IT WILL ACCOM- ON THE OVERNIGHT TRAIN AT THE END OF THEIR SCOTTISH HOLIDAY AT BALMORAL. THEY DROVE 
MODATE 1000 DAY-BOYS AND 100 BOARDERS. FROM KING’S CROSS TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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COLLEGE, A NEW INSTITUTE, A NEW PRISON; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


CONSIDERED IN LOCAL LANCASHIRE OPINION “ THE PRISON NOBODY WANTS": A WIDE VIEW OF PART A NEW TYPE ABERDEEN TRAWLER, THE WILRONWOOD (170 TOMS), AT SEA AFTER BEING 
OF THE NEW H.M. PRISON AT HINDLEY. DELIVERED TO HER OWNERS, WILRONWOOD FISHING CO., OM SEPTEMBER 27. 

completion, comprises, beside what can be seen in this picture, This trawler, built by Brooke Marine Ltd., is powered by 500 h.p. A.K. diesel engines. 

yn Fe my he me It lies to the Nts modern navigational aids inchade radar, Decce navigator ané farceni Graghette fiah- 

been local opposition. finder. The wheelhouse gives the skipper a clear view of the trawi winch and working deck. 
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m3 
MARSHAL OF THE RAF. LORD TEDDER (RIGHT), CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
SPEAKING AT THE FOUMNDATION-STONE-LAYING OF CHURCHILL COLLEGE. 


STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE AT OXFORD — OPENED BY LORD SCARBROUGH OW OCTOBER 

OXFORD'S ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS AND BOOKS HAVE HITHERTO BEEN BOTH CROWDED 
DISPERSED—AND THE NEW BUILDING SOLVES MANY PROBLEMS. 
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LEEDS AND LONDON: TWO THEMES JUXTAPOSED—MUSIC AND MONEY. 
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8 apg ogy of my pleasant stay 
in the George Cross island has 
gone by, but fortunately the balance 
to come is likely to be the best, which 
is saying much. My son-in-law has 
been absent for some time in Naples, 
but has good hopes of being back for a 
dinner-party to which my wife, my 
daughter, and my son-in-law have 
also been invited. Meanwhile this indefatigable 
young woman has been teaching her three little 
daughters and finding time to drive us all over the 
island to the Malta of the Knights, to bathing- 
beaches where we slither down precariously over 
rocks and sand to the edge of the blue water, to 
cocktail parties, and to prehistoric temples on 
the hills 


I am beginning this article on Saturday, 
October 7. It may sound needlessly early, especi- 
ally to those who will read it in distant lands, 
but the air mail, extremely rapid though it is, 
may, once in a while, take an unexpectedly long 
time to reach London, and it is as well to keep 
on the safe side. There is all the more encourage- 
ment to do so with a study which does not date 
and is unlikely to be subject to sudden develop- 
ments in the near future. We are, in fact, looking 
forward to events due to happen early next year, 
though already the electoral campaign is becoming 
hotter. The weather is gradually becoming cooler, 
but earlier this week there was nowhere in Europe 
hotter than this island and only Florence equalled 
its temperature. 


Miss Strickland returned from London late on 
October 5, to be met by representatives of the 
Progressive Constitutional Party and Allied Malta 
Newspapers Ltd. I find it fascinating to watch 
the preparations for this miniature General 
Election and can assure my readers that it is more 
difficult to follow than one in the United Kingdom. 
Prophets cannot foresee the future, and this 
applies as much to the English-speaking Maltese 

-the only ones whose views I can divine except 
to a certain extent in print—as to the garrison 
and Britons who have made their home here. 
The only forecast one can make with some con- 
fidence is that Mr. Mintoff’s Labour Party will 
emerge with the largest representation and that 
Dr. Borg Olivier will come second. (Perhaps I 
should add that this leader’s name is often mis- 


MISS MABEL STRICKLAND, LEADER OF THE WROGRESSIVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY, WHO IS OBJECTING TO THE INCREASE 
IN THE SIZE OF THE MALTESE LEGISLATURE. 


pronounced, even by English people who have 
been here a year or more: the “g”’ is soft and 


the “ ier” is “ eer.’’) 


To-night wg sup with Miss Strickland, who is 
taking us on to the theatre to see Miss Margaret 
Rutherford and a small company in one-act plays. 
On this occasion they will include “ Indian Sum- 
mer,” by Alfred de Musset, in which Miss Ruther- 
ford’s husband, Mr. Stringer Davis, plays the part 
of her equally elderly but gallant suitor. There is 
plenty of other good material in the repertoire. 
They say the gay season is virtually over, but 
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HOW WILL MALTA EMERGE? 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor. of the History of War, Oxford. 


my wife and I have enjoyed far more gaiety than 
we do in the same period in London 


I may have wandered on too long in social 
life, but I still have more than half my space for 
politics. Last week I concentrated mainly on the 
question of irregular voting and impersonation, 
and promised to discuss the size of the future 
Legislature on this occasion. Here I find some 


MR. DOM MINTOFF, LEADER OF THE MALTESE LABOUR PARTY 
AND PRIME MINISTER OF THE ISLAND UNTIL APRIL 1968 WHEN 
THE 1947 CONSTITUTION BROKE DOWN. 


It has been announced that elections for the resumption 
of self-government in Malta are to be held next February. 
Self-government will put an end to government by the 
Governor which has been carried on successively by Major- 
General Sir Robert Laycock and Admiral Sir Guy Grantham 
since Mr. Mintoff’s administration resigned in April 1958. 
Fifty members will be returned to the islative Assembly, 
an increase of ten on the 1947 constitution; this has been 
considered necessary by an increase of 3000 in the voting 
— Captain Falls discusses the reactions of various 
political leaders to this increase in the ber of bers 
and offers a forecast on the results of the elections. 





difficulty in supporting the views of Miss Strick- 
land, forcibly and lucidly though they have been 
expressed. It is proposed to increase the number 
of members from forty to fifty. The objection to 
this on her part and an indeterminate number of 
others is that the population of the island is only 
about 320,000 and does not justify any increase 
whatever. Mr. Mintoff is heartily in favour of 
the augmentation proposed Miss Strickland 
asserts categorically that he is the only party 
leader of whom this can be said, but I, as a 
relatively uninstructed outsider, find the situa- 
tion in this respect obscure. Certain of the other 
parties do not appear to have taken a strong line, 
and there are suggestions that some may not be 
hostile. 


Last June—when Mr. Mintoff’s Labour Party 
had actually not expressed its opinion on the 
matter—the Borg Olivier Nationalists would 
appear to have gone as far as approving a total 
of forty-eight. Mr. Pellegrini, who heads a break- 
away from Labour, originally supported fifty, then 
switched to Miss Strickland’s side, but does not 
seem to regard the matter as of primary moment. 
Mr. Ganado, an able man, has also gone over to 
her, despite some dissentients in his party. So it 
goes on, leaving the visitor perplexed about the 
general situation but quite clear in his mind that 
the Progressive Constitutional Party is the cham- 
pior of reduction and that without it the battle 
would be reduced to a matter of skirmishing like 
that of the Condottieri who accepted defeat 
when two or three of them had been killed. Perhaps 
the situation will become clearer, but most of the 
leaders, Miss Strickland apart, are at present coy 
about announcing their views 
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She compares the Legislature of 
Northern Ireland with that of Malta, 
and points out that in the former 
fifty-two members are elected for a 
population of just under a million-and- 
a-half. The analogy is not, however, 
complete: Northern Ireland has also 
a small representation at Westminster, 
which it was at one time hoped would 
be the case with Malta, but the proposal—I think 
unhappily, though the Maltese M.P.s would prob- 
ably have been very tiresome and obstructive of 
business—has lapsed and is not likely to be 
revived in our time. And I know that even at 
Stormont, when the debate is uninteresting but 
demands the presence of several Ministers, the 
handful seated on the other benches does not 
conduce to the dignity of this Parliament. I 
am afraid that that of Malta would find itself 
in a similar plight. Miss Strickland talks of 
Parkinson’s Law, but a skeleton would be even 
less impressive 


There are other points to be considered, but it 
can only be briefly. The Constitution of 1947 
restricted the part which might be played in 
public life by the industrialists and traders to 
an extent less liberal than is the case in the 
British House of Commons, and this is jam for 
the Labour Party. The individual freedom of 
trade unionists has been threatened and is 
sometimes still threatened at home, but the 
abuse is worse here. Last week I mentioned ugly 
threats to the Police, a fine force under an 
excellent Commissioner, Mr. de Gray. They require 
stronger support 


What is to be the immediate future after the 
General Election in February ? Almost certainly 
a coalition of a precarious kind, though such an 
alliance sometimes lasts longer than expected 
The longer view is more difficult to visualise 
Several people have told me that in their opinion 
Britain is likely to quit Malta altogether and 
could do without it. So far I hesitate to accept 
this forecast, but I am afraid the possibility must 
be borne in mind, though in the near future Mr 
Mintoff is not likely to find a partner who would 
play on these lines. Inevitably one thinks of Laos, 
not because civil war is probable in Malta but 
because a wearisome and apparently endless 
deadlock is 





DR. BORG OLIVIER, LEADER OF THE NATIONALIST PARTY, ALSO 
PROMINENT IN THE MALTESE POLITICAL SITUATION WHICH 
CAPTAIN FALLS DISCUSSES IN HIS ARTICLE. 


I trust I am not being unduly pessimistic, but 
the closer one comes to this generally happy land, 
astonishingly free from violence or indeed crime 
of any kind, the more puzzled one becomes. The 
influence of the Church will be thrown in against 
Labour and separation, and it is too much to ask 
that it should not be. But it should be exerted 
with dignity and moderation ; otherwise the Church, 
which has lost ground, as the Archbishop recently 
admitted, would suffer serious damage. I end 
by wishing Malta and the Maltese good luck, but 
uncertain whether they will attain it. It has not 
yet been shown that they deserve it. 
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BOGOTA. DISASTER IN SOUTH AMERICA: THE CRUMPLED REMAINS OF A BUS MOSCOW. KNOWN AS THE LARGE KREMLIN THEATRE: A NEW BUILDING WHERE THE 
WHICH CRASHED MANY HUNDREDS OF FEET DOWN A RAVINE IN COLOMBIA ON TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS OF THE SOVIET COMMUNIST PARTY WILL BE HELD. 


R 6 OF THE FORTY OCCUPANTS OF THE BUS SIXTEEN WERE KILLED AND This building has been described by its architect as “‘ a monument to the period of the construction 
ey) EIGHT INJURED. HERE RESCUERS ARE GETTING TO WORK of Commmmaion.” The building is 45 ft. below ground level, so as not to dwarf its surroundings. 
, Its main hall can seat 6000. Equipment provides means for twenty-nine simultaneous translations. 
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FORMOSA. CELEBRATING A CHINESE REVOLUTION FIFTY YEARS AGO: A PARADE FORMOSA. MARCH-PAST OR FASHION PARADE? MEMBERS OF THE CHINESE NATIONALIST 

FOUR MILES LONG IN TAIPEI. A GUIDED MISSILE IS DRIVEN BY. ARMY DURING THE HUGE MILITARY PARADE IN THE CAPITAL, TAIPEI. IT WAS ESTIMATED 

It was in 1911 that the revolution in China led to the overthrow of the existing dynasty THAT 200,000 WATCHED THE PARADE, ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF WHICH APPEARS ON THIS 
and the establishment of the Chinese Republic. This year the Chinese Nationalists have PAGE TO THE LEFT OF THIS ONE 
been celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of this penultimate revolution. . 
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LAOS. THREE PRINCES IN AGREEMENT AT LAST: THE NEUTRALIST PRINCE SOUVANNA NEAR AMSTERDAM. .A CHOICE BETWEEN HUSBAND AND HOMELAND: MRS. GOLUB, 
PHOUMA (BOW TIE) BETWEEN THE TWO OTHER LEADERS. A RUSSIAN, APPROACHING THE RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT WITH ESCORTS. 

A coalition Government in Laos has been agreed, with Prince Souvanna Phouma as Prime After a Russian chemist, Mr. Alexei Golub, had applied for asylum in the Netherlands on 

Minister. On his right is the right-wing Prince Boun Oum and on his left the pro- October 8, his wife decided to return alone to the U.S.S.R. Dutch officials at Schiphol 

Communist Prince Souvannouvong. It was hoped that this agreement would end civil war. Airport insisted she make up her own mind before allowing her to depart. 


proeseee "snncoresssssest ssssunevesnapecsosmessessosssecsoseseene sett ,accene: esos stecsvereesseveansenssssosesstvonessssecessstecsessescesmaperecenssnsocanesssiesssssovessreaetesesiessessssssenntee! 
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BERLIN. AT THE OPENING OF THE BERLIN INDUSTRIAL FAIR ON OCTOBER 14: THE MAYOR, 

HERR WILLY BRANDT, AND THE WEST GERMAN MINISTER OF ECONOMICS, DR. LUDWIG ERHARD, 

INSPECTING THE EXHIBITS. THERE ARE 168 FOREIGN EXHIBITORS, 419 FROM WEST AMSTERDAM. HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS FOR TEN MONTHS OF THE 

YEAR BUT AN HOTEL FOR TOURISTS DURING THE REMAINDER: AN ELEVEN-STOREY 

BUILDING MEARING COMPLETION. IT HAS 499 ROOMS. THE FLY-OVER IN THE FORE- 
GROUND IS PART OF THE CURRENT NETHERLANDS ROADS PROGRAMME. 





BERLIN. GENERAL F. O. HARTEL PUTTING BATTLE ELISABETHVILLE, KATANGA. A SWEDISH OFFICER GATUNDU, KENYA. DR. HASTINGS BANDA, NYASALAND’S 
STREAMERS ON COLOURS HELD 8Y US. SOLDIERS IN CIVIL HOLDING UP ONE OF THE WEAPONS USED BY THE MINISTER OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
WAR UNIFORM—DURING A PARADE HELD IN BERLIN TO MARK BALUBAS WHO ATTACKED A SWEDISH SOLDIER IN THE (LEFT), AND MR. JOMO KENYATTA WAVING TO THE CROWD 
THE 149TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 6TH UNITED STATES ARMY YOUTH CAMP ON OCT. 6. THIS LED TO SHOOTING IN WHICH DURING THEIR RECENT MEETING BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 

INFANTRY REGIMENT—ON OCTOBER 13. A NUMBER OF BALUBAS WERE KILLED AND WOUNDED. OF AFRICAN LEADERS AT DAR-ES-SALAAM OWN OCTOBER 14 


POISSY, FRANCE. THE SHAH OF IRAN STANDING IN THE OPEN CAR IN WHICH HE WAS DRIVEN 
FROM ONE POINT TO ANOTHER IN THE SIMCA CAR FACTORY ON OCTOBER 13. 

The Shah of Iran and the Empress Farah arrived in France for their State visit on October 11 

and were welcomed at Orly Ajrport by President de Gaulle. Their engagements included a State PARIS, FRANCE. THE SHAH AND THE EMPRESS FARAH WITH PRESIDENT AND 
a visit to the opera and a tour of the Simca automobile works at nearby Poissy. MME. DE GAULLE WHEN THEY ARRIVED AT THE ELYSEE PALACE ON OCTOBER 11. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


{ THE NETHERLANDS. MOURNERS FROM LONDON: A PARTY OF RAILWAY ENTHUSIASTS MALTA. CIVILIAN WORK BEING CARRIED OUT IN A DOCKYARD FORMERLY DEVOTED TO 
| WHO PAID A COURTESY CALL TO ROTTERDAM AND MADE A TRIP ON THE ROTTERDAM NAVAL WORK: THE TANKER ATLANTIC PRINCESS IN VALLETTA GRAND HARBOUR ON ITS 
TRAMWAY COMPANY'S STEAM TRAM, FOR SOME YEARS NOW REPLACED BY MERE DIESEL. WAY TO BAILEY’S DOCKYARD. CAPTAIN FALLS WRITES ABOUT MALTA ON PAGE 664. 
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ADEN. A VAST HOUS- 
ING PROGRAMME FOR 
BRITISH SERVICEMEN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 
WHICH IS NOW NEARING 
COMPLETION. 

This view of Maalla 
Straight gives an idea 
of how much has 
already been done to 
transform Aden 

one of the least p 

outposts of the Br 


es ee, 





(Below.) 

MILAN, NOR- 
THERN ITALY. 
A NOBLE PIAZZA TORN 
UP: PREPARATIONS 
UNDER WAY FOR THE 
CITY'S UNDERGROUND 

RAILWAY. 

It is fi years since 
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CHRISTIANSO, DENMARK. THE 150-TON RUSSIAN TRAWLER JARCHEVO, AGROUND 
ON A ROCK OFF THIS SMALL BALTIC ISLAND, NEAR BORNHOLM. 

Early on October 8 this trawler ran aground and the crew of twenty, refusing offers from 

Danish ships, spent two nights on the rock before being rescued by Soviet tugs on the 

morning of October 9. They were authorised by Moscow to accept salvage from the Danes. 


SYDNEY. THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN AUSTRALIA: 
(L. TO R.) LORD DE L’ISLE, THE LORD MAYOR, LADY DE L’ISLE 
AND THEIR SECOND DAUGHTER, MISS CATHERINE SIDNEY. 
On October 11 a civic reception for the Governor-General, 
Lord de L’Isle, V.C., and Lady de L’Isle—during their first 
official visit to Sydney—was attended by about 1300 citizens. 
It was one of the largest receptions held in the Town Hall for 
some years. 


OFF NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. THE 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, LORD CARRINGTON, OPERAT.. 
ING THE BOW PLANES OF THE US. ATOMIC SUBMARINE 
NAUTILUS DURING AN OVERNIGHT CRUISE ON OCTOBER 16. 
STANDING BEHIND HIM ARE (LEFT) VICE-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM 
CRAWFORD AND COMMANDER LANDO W. ZECH, JR., CAPTAIN 
OF NAUTILUS. LORD CARRINGTON IS CARRYING OUT A THREE- 
WEEK TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA. symBOLisiInc THE 
DEJECTION OF THE AFRIKANER NATION AFTER THE PEACE 
OF VEREENIGING AND THE VITALITY WHICH LED TO ITS 
RESURRECTION: THE FREEDOM MONUMENT WHICH DR. VER- 
WOERD UNVEILED ON OCTOBER 10. THE STATUE, WHICH BEARS 
THE WORDS “ WOUNDED BUT UNVANQUISHED,” IS THE WORK 
OF MR. COERT STEYNBERG. IT HAS DRAWN HEAVY CRITICISM 
FROM ENGLISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE WORLD. 
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OSLO. THE PRESIDENT OF THE NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT SPEAKING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OSLO DURING THE CEREMONIES TO MARK THE NANSEN CENTENARY. 
On October 10 ceremonies in many parts of the world were held to mark the centenary of one of 
Norway's greatest sons, Fridtjof Nansen, explorer, scientist, diplomatist and humanist—whose 
greatest work was perhaps that which he did for the refugees of the 1914-18 war. 


PARIS. THE SHAH AND QUEEN FARAH OF IRAN, WHO ARE 
PAYING A STATE VISIT TO FRANCE, WITH PRESIDENT AND 
MME. DE GAULLE. 

The Shah and Queen Farah arrived in Paris for a three-day 
State visit to France on October 11, when they were welcomed 
by President de Gaulle at Orly Airport. They are seen here on 
the steps of the Elysée Palace with their host and hostess. 
They were later to spend five days unofficially in France. 


BOGOR, INDONESIA. DR. SUKARNO, THE PRESIDENT OF 
INDONESIA, DANCING WITH A LITTLE “POLISH GIRL, THE 
DAUGHTER OF A POLISH EMBASSY OFFICIAL, DURING A GARDEN 
PARTY WHICH HE GAVE AT HIS SUMMER PALACE AT BOGOR 
ON OCTOBER 8. THE GARDEN PARTY WAS HELD IN HONOUR 
OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE OF POLAND, 
MR. ALEKSANDER ZAWADZKI, AND HIS PARTY WHO WERE 
VISITING INDONESIA. 
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“ CATHERINE THE GREAT.” By IAN GREY.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


_—. history of the 300 years which elapsed 

between the discovery of America and the 
outbreak of the French Revolution is one of 
monarchical government by hereditary dynasties, 
and it was the era of the Benevolent DeSpots, 
among whom the subject of this book was one of 
the most outstanding. The view of their duties 
held by the great monarchs of the period—and 
neither before nor since have so many able men 
and women occupied thrones—was that the 
nations over which they ruled were personified 
in themselves, and that if their subjects were in 
duty bound to obey them, they, too, had their 
obligations towards those they governed. If 
everything for, and nothing by, the people came 
to be the watchword of 
Governments it was hardly 
surprising, for when 
authority was for a time 
relaxed, such outbreaks as 
those which took place 
all over Europe in the 
middle of the 17th century 
clearly proved that the only 
alternatives were monarchy 
and chaos. 


The indifferent means 
of communication, the 
general ignorance, and the 
widespread ferocity of man- 
ners rendered popular 
government impossible, so 
that unless the Head of the 
State made his power felt the 
country concerned merely 
became a prey to the con- 
tending ambitions and 
jealousies of the nobility and 
a few rich burghers, with 
a Fronde as the inevitable 
result. Industry and com- 
merce, though practised to 
a far greater extent than 
during the Middle Ages, 
were still in their infancy, 
with the consequence that 
the middle class, which was 
to be the backbone of 
representative democracy 
in the 19th century, was 
few in numbers and weak in 
influence. In short, no other 
form of government but 
hereditary monarchy was 
possible, and so long as it 
proved itself efficient it 
held the field. 


Of kingship in these 
conditions Catherine was 
one of the foremost practi- 
tioners, and Mr. Grey sums 
up her reign very neatly in 
a couple of sentences: 

Regarded as the story of 
the ambition, adventure, and 
success of a fascinating 
woman, it was an amazing 
saga. An_insignificant 
German princess, endowed 
neither with beauty nor with 
special talents, she had 
usurped the throne of Russia 
and by courage, will, intelli- 
gence, and a certain brilliance 
of personality had become the 
most "powerful monarch in 
Europe in her time. 


Her husband, Peter III, was more interested 
in his paternal inheritance of Holstein-Gottorp 
than in Russia, and was characterised by all the 
pettiness of a German princeling; in addition, he 
was disfigured by smallpox, was addicted to loath- 
some habits, was quite inconsiderate of the feelings 
of others, and was wholly devoid of the most 
elementary manners. The author makes no 
attempt to whitewash Catherine, whose morals 
would have disgraced any normal farmyard: she 
once defended herself on this score to Potemkin, 
to whom she wrote, ‘“‘ If Fate had given me in youth 
a husband whom I could have loved, I should have 
remained always true to him. The trouble is that 
my heart cannot willingly remain one hour without 
love.” Mr. Grey gives it as his opinion that the 








PRINCE GRIGORY POTEMKIN, CATHERINE THE 
GREAT’S FAVOURITE WHO DOMINATED BOTH 
HER AND RUSSIA FOR MANY YEARS: FROM A people, but something in their 

PORTRAIT BY LAMPI. 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA WHO ARRANGED 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE FUTURE CATHERINE THE GREAT 

TO HER NEPHEW, LATER PETER III: FROM AN ENGRAVING 
BY WAGNER. 

The illustrations from the book “ Catherine the Great " are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tsarevitch was impotent, and that the father of 
the future Paul I was one Sergei Saltykov, which, 
of course, would mean that no subsequent Tsar 
had any Romanoff blood in his veins at all. 


The struggle for power in 18th-century Russia 
is only comparable with that in the Soviet Union 
to-day, and the circumstances attendant upon the 
murder of Ivan VI point the way to the horrors 
of the cellar at Ekaterinburg, where Nicholas II 
and his family were done to death in our own time. 
Catherine was certainly an accessory before the 
fact in the assassination of her husband, and also 
in that of Ivan, in the sense that she made no 
secret of her desire that they should be removed, 
though Mr. Grey acquits her of 
exact knowledge in advance 
when this was to take place. 
She would never appear to have 
felt really safe’ upon the throne 
she had usurped, and there 
were continual plots against her, 
in one of which a leading con- 
spirator bore the name of Peter 
Khrushchev. 


Her ‘‘public relations’’ 
could not have been better: 


This magnetism of her presence 
found expression sometimes in a 
gracious charm which endeared 
her especially to the common 
people. She was mistress of the 
small appealing gesture, of the 
simple spontaneous action which 
commanded their affection. She 
had frequent opportunities to 
apply these talents. The court of 
St. Petersburg was not a distant 
glitter to the Russians as the court 
of Versailles was to the French 


midst, and they were accustomed 





to see its members from time to time. Moreover, the 


practice of public worship brought Catherine constantly . 


into the public eye, enabling her during the innumerable 
Orthodox festivals and even at ordinary services to 
impress everyone by her dignity and devotion. 


Where foreign policy was concerned the Tsarina 
employed the unchanging methods of Russian 
diplomacy. The Muscovite-sponsored Confedera- 
tion of Targowice in 1792 was the forerunner of 
many of the puppet governments set up by the 
Kremlin since the Second World War. “I cudgel 
my brains,” Catherine remarked on one occasion, 
“to urge the courts of Vienna and Berlin to busy 
themselves with the affairs of France. I wish 
them to do this that I may have my own elbows 
free. I have many unfinished enterprises, and 
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Courts to be 
fully éccupied so 
that they may \ 
not disturb me.”’ ¥ 
The statement 
might easily be 
made by 
Khrushchev to- 
day with regard 
to the difficulties 
of Great Britain 
and the United 
States with 
China. 


I wish these two \ 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 

VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 

MR. IAN GREY. 

Mr. Ian Grey was born in New 
Zealand in 1918 and he was educated 
in Australia. He began studying 
Russian and Russian history while 
reading for the bar at Sydney 
University. During the war he 
was seconded from the Royal 
Australian Navy to the Royal Navy 
and posted to Northern Russia. 
He has written a study of Peter 
the Great which was published in 

the U.S.A. last year. 


Perhaps her 
diplomatic skill 
was seen at its 
highest at the 
time of the 
Second Partition 
of Poland. While 
Austria and Prussia were preoccupied with 
Revolutionary France she had occupied the 
whole country, but she knew quite well that 
she would not be allowed to keep the whole 
of her prey to herself, whatever might be her 
own views on the matter. A lesser statesman 
would not have realised this, and would have over- 
reached himself, but Catherine thought it would be 
safer to be content with a smaller gain than to run 
the risk of bringing Berlin and Vienna closer 
together, and possibly of driving them to abandon 
the French war. So long as Francis and Frederick 
William were fighting France, and Russia was 
neutral, the Tsarina was mistress of Eastern 
Europe; to perpetuate this state of affairs it was 
worth while to make some sacrifices to satisfy the 
appetite of Prussia. 


She displayed the same astuteness where the 
Turks were concerned, and 
she inaugurated the policy 
which her successors were 
to follow. She saw to it 
that her accession marked 
the beginning of a new 
era in the Near East, and 
henceforth Russia, rather 
than Venice, was the 
foreign Power that loomed 
most largely in the eyes 
of the Greeks. With her 
they shared a common 
religion, and Catherine did 
all she could to win their 
support in the hope of one 
day reviving the Eastern 
Empire. She formed a 
corps of Greek cadets, 
she caused her younger 
grandson to be christened 
Constantine, and during 
her first war with Turkey 
she sent into the Mediter- 
ranean a fleet which 
actually landed Russian 
sailors in the Peloponnese. 
It is true that only a few 
Greeks joined them, but 
the incident ushered in 
a new phase of the Eastern 
Question. 


At home she was less 
successful, and there is a 
good deal in Mr. Grey’s 
contention that she extended and entrenched both 
the privileges of the nobility and the institution 
of serfdom, though it would probably be going 
too far to say that when she died it was too 
late for reform and that revolution had 
become inevitable. What cannot be denied is 
that it is only fitting that, in common with 
Peter I, she should have been termed “ the 
Great,’’ though whether her greatness was as 
an Empress or as a woman is a question 
which readers of this book must decide for 
themselves. 


*“ Catherine the Great: Autocrat and Empress of All 
Russia.” By Ian Grey. Illustrated. With Maps. (Hodder 
and Stoughton: 25s.) 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2070. 








BRITAIN’S EARLIEST ROMAN MOSAICS DISCOVERED 
IN A LARGE ROMAN BUILDING UNCOVERED NEAR 
CHICHESTER. 


By BARRY CUNLIFFE, Director of the excavations. 


HEN Horsfield, writing about finds from 
the village of New Fishbourne in 1835, 
claimed that “ there can be no doubt that the 
Roman patricians and chiefs had villas in this 
neighbourhood which time will someday bring 
to light,’’ how near the truth he was. For about 
150 years finds of Roman pottery, coins, baths 
and mosaics have been reported from the area 
but it was not until a ee 
water main was laid in | 
1960 across farm land to 
the north of the village 


opening on the south side to the main road, with 
a range of living-rooms along the north side 
facing south and a peristyle and further range 
of rooms on the east side bounded by a street 
(Fig. 4) which joined the main road at right 
angles. No excavation has yet been carried out 
on the west wing which in all probability lies 
under modern buildings, where, many years ago, 





that an actual site could be 
pinpointed. On the spot 
observations by local arche- 
ologists showed that here | 
lay an extensive building 
with mosaics, covering about 
five acres and associated 
with a quantity of 1st cen- 
tury pottery. The Chiches- 
ter Civic Society, realising 
the importance of the site, ; 
organised a trial excavation | 
at Easter 1961 on the 
results of which a six-week 
excavation took place this 
summer. It is hoped next 
year to continue the digging 
for two months during July 
and August. 

The site lies one mile 
west of Chichester at the | 
head of the easternmost of | 
a series of sheltered inlets | 
which includes Langston | 
harbour, Portsmouth har- 
bour and Southampton 


water, all protected from 
the prevailing south-west 








SECOND PERIOD 
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fine capital (Fig. 3). Another find from the garden 
was a part of an ornamental semi-circular 
basin of Purbeck marble. The gutter surround- 
ing the garden was clearly intended to catch the 
eave drips from the verandah roof, the water 
thus accumulated being carried away by a tile 
and stone drain in the north-east corner of the 
garden. Practically none of the rooms grouped 
around the peristyle have yet been excavated 
(this area forms a major part of next year’s work) 
but in the level immediately preceding the 
floors of the building to the east of the peristyle 
was found the working area of the masons em- 
ployed to cut stone for the floor and wall decora- 
tion. The layer contained sand and sandstone 
rubbers for sawing and polishing stone, rough 
edges cut off slabs of Purbeck marble and partly 
finished triangular, diamond and square sectiles 

; of grey, red, blue and white 
stones. The discovery of 
sectiles in such quantity 
is unique in Roman 
| ie Britain and holds out the 





exciting possibility of find- 
ing an opus sectile (i.e. a 
mosaic made from shaped 
pieces of stone instead of 
tesserae) floor in situ next 
year. 

The northern range con- 
sists of more than twenty 





PERISTYLE 


rooms, at least eight of 
which had mosaic floors. 
The rooms are arranged in 
the form of a letter E fallen 
on its face, the bottom 
(western) arm being still 
unexcavated. Between the 
arms of the E are two 
courtyards, the western 
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originally having a stylobate 
and gutter which was re- 
moved by 3rd century rob- 
bers; both courtyards opened 
on to the open area to the 
south, 

As mentioned above, the 
excavations have so far 
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revealed eight mosaic floors 
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struction. Three of these 
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currents and winds by the 
Isle of Wight. Although 


FIG. 1. A PLAN OF THE SECOND PHASE OF THE LARGE ROMAN 


in the central part of the 








north wing were almost 
completely destroyed in 
about a.D. 100, when they 


BUILDING AT NEW FISHBOURNE, AS REVEALED AT THE END 
OF THE 1961 SEASON. THE LETTER M INDICATES THAT A 
MOSAIC FLOOR WAS FOUND HERE. 


a considerable amount of 
silting has occurred, it is 





still possible to trace the 
original twin heads of 
Fishbourne creek, skirted 
at their northern ends 
by the Roman road from 
Chichester to Bitterne. 
It is just north of the 
crossing of the road and 
the eastern arm of the 
creek that the excavated 
area is situated. 

Excavation has 
demonstrated three 
phases of occupa- 
tion. About the first, 
dated from A.D. 50-75, 
little is yet known but 
sufficient work has been 
carried out to show that 
a settlement, with post- 
holes, clay floors (one 
sealing three coins of 
Claudius) and a 3-ft. 
thick dry-stone wall, lay 
alongside the creek on 
the slightly higher land 
to the east. At this 
period water-lain silts 
were being deposited in 
the creek at the same 
time as rubbish from the settlement was being 
thrown into it. Sometime towards the end of the 
period, about A.D. 70, the construction of the 
Chichester to Bitterne road to the south of 
of the site cut off the head of the inlet, which 
subsequently became drier. 

At the beginning of the second period in about 
A.D. 75 the cut-off creek end and part of the 
already occupied area were prepared for building 
by the laying of at least three acres of rammed 
clay varying in thickness from 1 to 3 ft. On 
this foundation an extensive and truly sumptuous 
building showing many features of contemporary 
Italian styles was constructed (Fig. 1.) The 
building consisted of a large courtyard, probably 


STYLE (FIG. 1). 





FIG. 2. A STATUE BASE WITH A TILED SURROUND, 
FOUND IN THE COURTYARD, NORTH OF THE PERI- 


IT MAY WELL BE ONE OF MANY. 


two mosaic floors were found. If these floors 
belong to the building in question the overall 
measurements must be in the order of 550 ft. 
east to west by 200 ft. north to south. 

The main feature so far excavated in the 
eastern wing is a peristyle (Figs. 1, 5-7) and 
what must be a garden, measuring 58 ft. by 
62 ft., surrounded by a stylobate on the north, 
east and south sides, in front of which lies a gutter 
of hollowed stone blocks each measuring 2 ft. 
by 34 ft. Although a large part of the stylobate 
and gutter was robbed in the 3rd century, sufficient 
remains to show that the former supported 
columns 2 ft. in diameter, many parts of which 
have been found, including one particularly 





FIG. 3. THE CAPITAL OF A PILLAR, ORIGINALLY ONE OF THOSE 
WHICH SURROUNDED THE PERISTYLE IN THE EAST WING. 
MANY COLUMN ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


were overlain by second- 
ary floors, and a fourth of 
black and white geo- 
metric design could only 
be seen in places through 
holes in an overlying 
mosaic (Fig. 10). But 
adjacent to this was a 
room 19 ft. by 28 ft. 
which contained another 
black and white geo- 
metric mosaic in a very 
good state of preservation 
(Fig. 11). 

A further three 
mosaics were discovered 
in the eastern part of 
the north wing. One 
was a plain white floor 
very badly worn; the 
second was a fine poly- 
chrome floor 17 ft. square 
consisting of a circular 
central motif, completely 
worn away, surrounded 
by two concentric rings, 
the inner of rosettes and 
leaves, the outer of 
twisted guilloche. In 
the four corners between the outer circle and 
the square border were motifs of fish, vases and 
tendrils (Fig. 15). Part of this floor had subsided 
vertically 2 ft. into an early pit below. Be- 
cause of this the floor was lifted (Fig. 16), 
with total success and, it is hoped, will be 
on show in the Chichester museum before 
digging starts next year. The third floor in 
this part of the north wing was in the room 
immediately to the south of the one just 
described. It consisted of a geometric design 
17 ft. by 7 ft. incorporating 1 ft. squares of red 
and blue on a background of black outlined 
by white bands forming a most striking and 
remarkable design (Fig. 9). [Continued opposue 
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THREE STAGES OF THE LARGE EARLY ROMAN BUILDING AT NEW FISHBOURNE. 
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FIG. 4 ee as oe yoyo OF THE NEW FISHBOURNE SECOND PERIOD BUILDING FIG.§. THE THIRD PERIOD BATH BUILDING (c. 100 A.D.) WHICH WAS BUILT OVER THE PERISTYLE 
’ .D.) (RIGHT) THE ROAD IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING. IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE STYLOBATE BLOCKS OF THE EARLIER PERISTYLE. 
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FIG. 6. IN THIS "oo PERIOD WALLS OF THE BATH BUILDING CAN BE SEEN (RIGHT), BUILT FIG. 7. A TILED DRAIN, WHICH IS PART OF THE THIRD PERIOD BATH BUILDING WHICH WAS 
OF THE STYLOBATE WALL OF THE PERISTYLE. BUILT ON TOP OF THE EASTERN END OF THE SECOND PERIOD PERISTYLE. 
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Continued.) The importance of 
these floors lies in the fact that 
they belong to the first phase of 
the masonry building and can 
therefore be dated quite closely 
to about A.D. 75, making them 
the earliest mosaics so far found 
in Britain. Indeed, they reflect 
in many features the floors of 
Ist century Italy. The area to 
the east of the north block and 
to the north of the east block 
represents another courtyard in 
which has been found a stone 
base 2} ft. long standing on a tile 
surround. This in all probability 
forms a statue base and may be 
one of several standing around 
the courtyard (Fig. 2). In the 
third period, which is tentatively 
dated to about A.D. 100, the entire 
building was completely reorgan- 
ised on a less impressive basis. 
The columns (Fig. 3) surrounding 
the garden were pulled down and 
the peristyle was subdivided into a 
series of small rooms which 
formed a bath building. The 
caldarium with its flue, tepida- 
rium, and drain [Continued overleaf. 


. 


(Right.) FIG. 8. BETWEEN THE TWO 

WALLS (OF THE SECOND PERIOD) 

CAN BE SEEN A GULLEY AND POST- 

HOLES OF THE FIRST BUILDING ON 
THE SITE (c. 50 A.D.). 
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THE EARLIEST ROMAN MOSAICS TO BE DISCOVERED IN GREAT BRITAIN: SOME 


i 


a? . 
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FIG.9. A BOLD GEOMETRIC MOSAK OF THE SECOND PERIOD SUILDING A.D.75). ON A BLACK FIG. 10. ACLOSE-UP OF PART OF FIG. 12, TO SHOW THE SECOND PERIOD MOSAIC WHICH UNDERLIES 
BACKGROUND ARE SQUARES IN RED AND BLUE, OUTLINED WITH WHITE THE SOMEWHAT FLORID THIRD PERIOD MOSAK. 


FIG. 12. “PRETENTIOUS AND ILL-CONSTRUCTED”: A LARGE MOSAIC OF THE THIRD FIG. 13. A SMALL (7-FT.-SQUARE) AND DAMAGED MOSAIC OF THE THIRD PERIOD WITH A BORDER 
, CENTRED ON A MEDUSA HEAD, SURROUNDED WITH A CUILLOCHE. OF DOLPHINS ROUND A GUILLOCHE AND INTERLACE CENTRE. 


’, 
$0. 08.9 9%, 
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LAM TNT T TNC NttttttttLtttLLtttttttt tte, 
FIG. 14. DISCOVERED ON THE LAST MORNING OF THE SEASON: A VERY FINE MOSAIC, WHICH IS STILL TO BE UNCOVERED, SHOWING A BOY ON A DOLPHIN AND SEA-CREATURES IN ROUNDELS. 


Continued.} from the frigidarium were all excavated. It would appear that in 
this period the original building was subdivided between at least two different | 
tenants, one living in the eastern half of the north wing and using the bath 
building just described, the other living in the western Imflif with a separate 
bath block to the north. The treatment of the two parts of the north wing in 
the third period differs noticeably. The eastern half was hardly repaired at all, 


z srovenerrvevaneroneneornengaten it A 


the original floors being patched with tiles and clay once they had worn out, 
whilst the rooms of the western part, with one exception, were all refloored; 
three with new mosaics, three with red tessellated floors and two with pink 
mortar. In addition to this, two of the original rooms were sub-divided by 
timber partitions. Of the new mosaics, the first is a pretentious ill-constructed 
mass of geometric and semi-geometric patterns surrounding a Medusa head in a 
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75-100 A.D. FLOORS DISCOVERED 
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FIG. 15. AS THIS FINE SECOND PERIOD MOSAIC WAS BADLY 


DAMAGED AND PART HAD SUBSIDED VERTICALLY, IT WAS DECIDED . 16. 
TO LIFT IT. 


braided guilloche circle (Fig. 12). The second is a small floor, 7 ft. square with a 
central geometric motif surrounded by fish and vases, with scallops in the 
corners (Fig. 13.) The third floor, a very fine figured example was discovered 
on the last morning of the excavation 18 ins. below the surface of the field 
(Fig. 14). It was only possible in the time remaining to dig a narrow trench 
across the centre of the floor which proved to consist of a boy on a dolphin 
in a central circle surrounded by four semi-circles containing sea beasts. 
Although on general stylistic grounds the floor probably belongs to the third 
period, it is not impossible that it will turn out to belong to the original con- 
struction. Further excavations alone will tell. The building continued in 
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LARGE PALATIAL BUILDING. 
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... IN THIS MANNER. AFTER THE FLOOR HAD BEEN COATED WITH PLASTIC SOLUTION, UNBLEACHED CALICO 


WAS PRESSED DOWN AND THE FLOOR ROLLED UP AS SHOWN. 


use into the second half of the 2nd century when it was finally abandoned, 
only to be revisited in the late 3rd century by stone robbers who were probably 
looking for building stone for Chichester. The ownership of a building of 
this importance and size must remain unknown. It was clearly a person of 
considerable wealth conversant with contemporary Italian taste, but more 
than this is speculation. Possibly it belonged to the family of Cogidubnus, 
the local client king, whom Claudius made “rex et legatus Augusti in 
Britannia” for his loyalty at the time of the invasion, or possibly to a wealthy 
Roman official. But perhaps it would be safer to echo Horsfield and simply 
leave it to his ‘‘ Roman patricians and chiefs.” 


SLPS 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT OF TOMORROW: IMPORTANT NEW RESEARCH AIRCRAFT AND 


These new and adventurous aircraft will form the spearhead of the British this year, made of stainless steel to withstand the effects of thermal heating. 
Aircraft Industry’s export sales drive during the 1960’s and early 1970's. 

Some of the new aircraft at the S.B.A.C. exhibition building at Farnborough 

and which may be seen at next year’s S.B.A.C. Flying Display include the 

HP.115, nearly completed research aircraft, the Hawker P.1127 vertical take-off and landing runs. The i 

take-off and landing fighter and new versions of established aircraft such as fortnight ahead of schedule in August and been undergoing taxi trials and 
the Avro 748E, military Herald and Wessex 2. The research vehicles that should ground engine running. Twenty-four of this 600 m.p.h. i 

prove most valuable for future development of advanced aeroplanes in a few jet airliner have been ordered by British European 

years time are the research Bristol B.188, scheduled to fly before the end of before the end of 1961. The first Vickers VC.10, which is 
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to have four jet engines mounted in the tail, is nearing completion at Weybridge. 
This aircraft will carry 135 passengers. By way of contrast in size, the Short 
Skyvan will carry up to fifteen passengers or 14 tons of freight. Already 
several operators in a number of countries have expressed their intention of 
buying either the piston-engined version or the Skyvan 2 with the two turbo- 
prop power plants. The first twin jet de Havilland 125 was ordered during 
Farnborough week by Bristol Siddeley Engines as an executive aircraft. A first 
batch of thirty 125s is to be built and judging by the keen interest expressed by 
operators and companies in more than forty countries, these should sell quickly. 


Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.Av.A. 
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AND AIRCRAFT WHICH IT IS HOPED WILL BOOST THE BRITISH EXPORT TRADE. 


Two new BEAGLE light aeroplanes will make their a ance n 
summer—the single-engined M.117 two/three-seat menestens tad the Mais 
twin, which will carry four people and whose price will be only £5000. The 
first version of the Short Belfast, ten of which have been ordered by the R.A.F. 
is due to fly at the end of 1962. Short Bros. and Harland have given information 
concerning the larger, swing-nose civil passenger/freighter development, the 
SC.5/31 which, it is claimed, will carry 141 passengers and 60,000 Ib. of 
freight. This aircraft, the maker says, will make a single fare across the 
North Atlantic to America as little as £30! 











APHNES are 
difficult ; some 

will deny this and 
point to the fact 
that certain 
daphnes are to be 
found flourishing 
like the wicked in 
old cottage gardens. 
This is true, how- 
ever, of certain other temperamental plants, for 
example madonna lilies and cardinal lobelias. 
There seem to be certain plants which either find 
their commodity by chance or not at all, so that 
the greatest skill and care are not of much use in 
getting them to grow well. Such plants are 
especially difficult in their first years after trans- 
plantation from the nursery; once established they 
give no more trouble. I think that another case 
in point is that of Romneya coultert. In one garden 
I struggled in vain for years, using very good 
pot-grown plants, to establish this lovely “ Cali- 
fornian poppy ’’; in this garden 
I carelessly shoved in two 
rooted pieces brought from 
Kent, having then no time to 
fuss over them ; each has made, 
in eight months, a very large, 
sturdy, prosperous clump and 
it is quite obvious that they 
will be colonising a vast area 
of the border in a year or two 
and will have to be checked. 
Well, daphnes belong, in my 
opinion, to this heterogeneous 
category of incalculable plants. 














I have been interested in 
daphnes, those charming and 
distinguished little shrubs, for 
years, but I have not, hitherto, 
had either the room or the 
conditions to do what I have 
long wanted to do, form a 
whole small shrubbery of 
them diversified only with 
spring bulbs. The idea is to 
plant a single Cupressus 
sempervirens evecta, that 
cypress which is used like an 
exclamation mark to emphas- 
ise the beauties of the Italian 
landscape, as a sort of focus, 
and about it the taller-growing 
daphnes, with the dwarf 
species in front of them 
and the almost prostrate or 
cushion-forming species beside 
the paths. 


Not all the daphnes which have been brought 
at some time into cultivation, are easy to get. But 
most of the better nurseries have six or eight 
species. A difficulty of my pian should, in theory, 
be that whereas some daphnes are native on lime- 
stone, others are very definitely not. Yet, having 
observed them wherever I have come across them 
for many years, it seems to me doubtful whether 
any species is either hopelessly chalk-hating, or 
hopelessly addicted to lime. That, in short, a 
generally neutral soil, with special minor adapta- 
tions for each species, should suit them. Another 
difficulty in forming a massed collection of species 
is that whereas some are certainly sun-worshippers, 
others are quite as certainly retiring plants with a 
taste for damp shades. But this, in a garden 
where there are trees, and where other shrubs are 
being planted, is not impossible to allow for. 


Among the taller daphnes, D. burkwoodii is 
outstanding. Where it is happy it attains more 
than 4 ft., growing into a dense, dome-shaped, 
evergreen bush as great in diameter as in height. 
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DAPHNES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Its foliage is pale green, the leaves being about half 
as broad as they are long and snub-pointed. The 
flowers are quite large, with a long tube, a tender 
pink in colour, very fragrant, and borne in dense 
terminal clusters during May and June. It is a 
hybrid plant, the parents being the tall D. caucasica 
(not worth growing for its own sake) and the very 
dwarf D. cneorum. 1 shall ignore advice which 
bids me, on the one hand, plant it in peat, on the 
other pack it round with limestone; I shall try it 
in plain loam and leafmould. 


A species which I have seen once in flower and 
that was in Italy, which does, however, grow very 
well at Caerhays, which I have coveted ever since 
I saw it, but which I despair of getting, is the very 
rare Chinese daphne, aurantiaca. This is an ever- 


green which, in the specimen I saw, cannot have 
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ONE OF THE MORE STRIKING BUT LESS WELL-KNOWN OF DAPHNES: D. BLACAYANA, “ EVERGREEN, A FOOT TALL 
AT MATURITY, BEARING ITS WHITE AND FRAGRANT FLOWERS IN MARCH OR APRIL.” 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


been much under 6 ft. tall and as much, or nearly 
as much, through. It seemed to like the climate 
of the Dolomites, and the priest in whose garden I 
saw it said that it had been grown from seed in his 
lifetime. Its flowers were shaped like the individual 
florets of a lilac inflorescence, but were larger, a 
bright golden-orange in colour, and very sweetly 
scented. The month was either May or June, I 
am not sure which. Another fine but very difficult 
Chinese daphne is D. genkwa, a deciduous species 
which grows about 4 ft. tall, and bears its lilac- 
coloured flowers on the naked wood in May. Among 
the taller ones I shall, of course, include D. 
mezereum ; it is too well known to need describing, 
and it very often fails or, after a few years, dies 
suddenly. This may simply be the nature of the 
plant, but it may also be that it rarely gets the 
conditions it likes: by the best accounts, these are 
damp and shade, whereas more often than not you 
see this shrub set in full sun. The only really 
attractive thing aboyt D. laureola is its name, which 
hardly earns it a place in the plantation. D. odora, 
on the other hand, is what American writers call 


“mandatory.” It 
can quite easily 
attain 6 ft., so that 
it is, I suppose, the 
tallest of the 
daphnes; it is ever- 
green, the foliage 
being dark and 











shiny against the 





black wood of the 

branches, and the deep-red flowers are exquisitely 
fragrant. Flowering begins in January and 
continues for months. The species is from 
China, again, and it is not perfectly hardy in 
the south-east, nor, presumably, in the east and 
north. ‘It is, however, happy enough in the south 
and west and perhaps anywhere really close to 
the sea. 


Daphnes of middle stature are numerous: D. 
retusa rarely attains more than 2 ft. and is usually 
smaller. Its leathery leaves are sparse towards the 
base, dense towards the end 
of the twig, and the flowers 
appear in very dense terminal 
clusters, each flower being 
purple on the outside and 
silvery-white striped purple 
on the inside. Fragrance is 
strong. D. neapolitana grows 
to about 3 ft., usually less 
I think: it is evergreen, 
hardy, erect in habit but 
appearing very densely clad 
in leaves by reason of its 
elaborate branching. The 
flowers begin in March and 
continue for three months, 
well set among the leaves, 
pale rose, and sweet-scented. 
This species, of confused 
origin, is said to like lime in 
the soil and is grown success- 
fully on chalk. Another 
middle-stature evergreen 
which is not, however, per- 
fectly hardy, is D. collina from 
the near east; there are 
several other good species in 
this height class. 


There is a good range of 
very dwarf species for the 
front of the plantation or, of 
course, for the rock garden 
where they are usually 
planted. Perhaps the most 
charming of all is the 
minute D. petraea of the 
Tyrolian mountains: it is a 
miniature woody evergreen rarely exceeding 6 ins. 
and bearing luminous pink, fragrant flowers in 
June; it likes full sun and is found on limestones, 
growing in crevices. D. blagayana is evergreen, a 
foot tall at maturity, bearing its white and fragrant 
flowers in March or April. D. cneorum, another 
one-footer, with a tendency to wander and sprawl, 
bears its pink and sweetly-scented flowers in May. 
I have never seen D. striata, which is also very 
dwarf and sprawling in habit, whereas D. alpina, 
from the Alps, although rarely attaining 15 ins. 
in height, is an erect and compact little deciduous 
shrub, but not by any means one of the best. 


Whether or not it will prove possible to combine 
these species in a single plantation, I do not know. 
The attempt might perhaps be condemned by the 
pundits. But I-think it well worth trying, for 
such a small border of this single genus would 
provide some flower from mid-winter mtil late 
Spring, some fragrance during the same term, and 
a good range of pleasing forms and pleasant green 
foliage all the year round. 
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A RECENTLY-FORMED COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS: 
THE EARL OF INCHCAPE’S PAINTINGS ON EXHIBITION. 
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tread “A VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF THE REDENTORE,” BY ANTONIO CANALE (CANALETTO) (1697-1768); WITH THE “ PORTRAIT OF A SPORTSMAN WITH GUN AND DOGS,” BY THOMAS 
the end CAMPANILE OF S. GIACOMO (RIGHT). (Oil on canvas: 19 by 30} ins.) GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). (Oil on canvas: 30 by 25} ins.) 
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“ PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON AS EUPHROSYNE,” BY “PORTRAIT OF COLONEL DAVID MARKHAM,” BY THOMAS 
GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802): A BRILLIANT, ATTRACTIVE LAWRENCE (1769-1830): A SUPERB, SWAGGERING PORTRAIT. 
SKETCH. (Oii on canvas: 21) by 16} ins.) (Oil on canvas: 49 by 37 ins.) 


“HOMME PORTANT UN FAGOT,” BY VINCENT VAN 
GOGH (1853-1800): AN EARLY WORK, PAINTED AT NEUNEN 
IN 1884. (Water-colour: 12} by 124 ins.) 


i i in a number of ways has been lent for portraits—many of them outstanding. There is the beautiful early Gains- 
Fag Eee mean 10, to Leggatt Brothers, 30 St. James’s borough illustrated here, contemporary with the famous “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Street S.W.1. It is the collection of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Inchcape. Andrews "’ portrait; then outstanding works by Lawrence, Romney and 
One remarkable feature is its variety; it spans a long period of time and a Raeburn. There are two superb Constable oils of Hampstead Heath, a fine 
wide variety of styles represented on the one hand by a 15th-century Crome, two Boudin beach-scenes, an exceptional Monet and two De Wint 
“ Pieta ’’ by Marco Zoppo and on the other by a heavy, strong water-colour shooting scenes. Another remarkable feature of the collection is the fact 
of eae by Van Gogh. The largest section of pictures consists of English that it has been assembled entirely within the last few years. 
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B* its nature fine porcelain, brittle, bright and a 

trifle heartless, lends itself best to fantasy— 
to shepherds and shepherdesses from fairyland, to 
gardeners who are by no means ancient gnarled 
characters eternally hitching up their trousers or 
spitting on their hands but young elegants ogling 
flower-gathering companions, to soft-eyed gallants 
and their coy mistresses. 


Occasionally, though, 
even during the 18th 
century, when the cult 
of porcelain figures was 
more than a craze but 
a positive mania 
throughout Europe, 
modellers deserted stage 
and fashion and 
allegories of the seasons 
and came nearer to 
earth. A series of 
miners was produced at 
Meissen, and’ I have 
just now been looking 
at thirteen miners from 
the Duke of Brunswick’s 
factory at Fiirstenberg, 
modelled by Simon 
Feilner, since dispersed 
at Sotheby’s in the 
third and final sale of 
the great collection 
made by the late Otto 
and Magdalena Blohm 
of Hamburg and 
Caracas. Feilner came 
to Fiirstenberg from 
Hochst in 1753—he is 
known best for his 
lively Italian Comedy 
figures. These miners 
appear to be unique 
among other produc- 
tions of the factory 
because they were 
apparently based upon 
the appearance of actual individuals. 
In 1757 Feilner sent designs for 
his Gang of Miners to von Langlen, 
Chief Master of the Hunts of the 
Duke of Brunswick, together with 
their descriptions, among them a 
design for ‘‘ A Mining Officer”’ (I 
presume the foreman), “in his 
appearance not unlike the mine 
administrator von Seesen.” Here 
he is in Fig. 1, left hand on hip 
and holding a miner’s axe in his 
right. He wears a black cap over 
his grey hair, black coat, red 
waistcoat, yellow breeches, brown 
gaiters and black shoes. None 
of the figures appear to be of coal 
miners, but of iron-ore workers. 
One is described by Fielner as 
‘‘ An ore-picker crushing a piece 
of ore,”” another as “A windlass 
operator who is hoisting something 
from a pit.” 


They have all been very carefully 
observed, for the workmen all wear 
thecharacteristic black capand black 
leather backguard while the barrow- 
man of Fig. 2 has a strap attached to each handle 
of his barrow and passing over the small of his 
back. Once again a model taken from life, for 
Feilner describes him as ‘‘ A barrowman not unlike 
our Aschenfranz who works in the potash boiling 
house’ (that is, of course, not from a mine but 
part of the porcelain factory). Another figure is 
of the Surveyor, dressed like the others in black 
coat and black leather backguard and red waist- 
coat, who stands looking down to read a compass 
fastened to his belt and with right hand out- 
stretched. Feilner describes him as having a 
compass with a lid or leather flap which he holds 
up with hishand. A somewhat surprising character 
in such company is a Dowser who stands with 
hands raised before him to hold the dowsing rod. 





FIG. 1. A FURSTENBERG FIGURE OF A 
MINING OFFICER, MODELLED BY SIMON 
FEILNER. (7} ins. high). 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


His creator’s comment is amusing and evidently 
comes from the heart: “‘ A dowser, who looks like 
an honest fellow, while most of them are cheats.”’ 
I wrote “ surprising ’’ but, on second thoughts 
should delete the word, for obviously it is important 
in making plans for mining, whether open-cast or 
no, to have foreknowledge of hidden springs. 
Meanwhile, I note that no modern factory has made 
miniature porcelain figures of to-day’s methods of 
iron-ore mining; nor do I think it likely anyone 
will, for I can imagine few things less suitable as 
models than the gigantic walking drag-lines which 


(64 ins. high.) 





FIG. 3. A CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL WITH “ HAUSMALER” DECORATION, PROBABLY BY IGNAZ 
PREISSLER: ALSO FROM THE THIRD AND FINAL PART OF THE BLOHM COLLECTION SOLD AT 
SOTHEBY’S EARLIER THIS MONTH. (6j ins. dia.) 


have replaced a multitude of barrowmen and which, 
in no time at all, can transform a smiling pastoral 
landscape into the mountains of the moon. 


Another small group in the same collection— 
altogether more than 700 pieces built up with 
great care over many years—consisted of fourteen 
teapots, bowls, etc., decorated not in the factories 
themselves but by “‘ hausmaler,” i.e., painters who 
worked independently, obtaining wares “in the 
white ’’ and painting them in enamel colours over 
the glaze. A great deal of Vienna porcelain was 
painted by these outside workpeople, among them 
a Bohemian artist, Ignaz Preissler; and not only 
porcelain made in Europe, but Chinese importa- 
tions as well. The nice bowl of Fig. 3 is Chinese, 





FIG. 2. A FURSTENBERG FIGURE OF A BARROWMAN, ALSO THE WORK OF FEILNER, 
AND FROM THE BLOHM COLLECTION RECENTLY AUCTIONED AT SOTHEBY'S. 
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18TH-CENTURY IRON-ORE MINERS. 


probably decorated in the Preissler workshop. It 
is painted in black monochrome with a woodland 
scene with several groups of huntsmen; the 
interior, though, was painted in China itself in 
underglaze-blue with a central medallion of 
flowers, while the European decorator, not willing 
to leave well alone, has added scrolling flowers in 
black between the medallion and the narrow border. 


But I despair of ever fathoming the subtle 
differences between one studio painter and another, 
still less of describing them in words. These 
fourteen examples pro- 
vided a few of us with 
the chance of lessening 
our ignorance to some 
extent, though I am 
sure that if one really 
wanted to find one’s 
way about in so obscure 
a field with unfailing 
accuracy it would be 
necessary to live with, 
breathe and think of 
nothing else but 
porcelain for half a 
century. Three other 
Chinese pieces were a 
milk-jug, tea caddy and 
tea bowl, Chinese of 
about 1720 with over- 
glaze iron-red and gild- 
ing added to the original 
Chinese underglaze-blue 
—a rare, much-admired 
and, to me, deplorable 
example of painting 
three lilies. A worse 
case, but no less admired 
by the best people, was 
a little Chinese blanc-de- 
chine cup decorated in 
black by an unknown 
hand with a continuous 
scene of card-players, 
trees and a village. 
Other “hausmaler” 
pieces were of Meissen 
or of Vienna. 


The final items of 
the collection were some very fine 
Du Paquier porcelain—that is from 
the Vienna factory while it was 
still managed by Claud du Paquier, 
who had started the enterprise in 
1719 with the help of a runaway 
workman from Meissen and who 
remained in control until 1744, 
when it was bought by the Austrian 
Government. And what an extra- 
ordinary and complicated story it 
is, the rise of the porcelain industry 
throughout Europe, with every 
little state and duchy anxious to 
own a factory, Meissen, the origin- 
ator, trying to prevent any leakage, 
and wandering runaways, some 
genuine, others charlatans, offering 
their services here and there ! 


The remarkable thing is that 
both Meissen and Vienna (though 
the latter was not a serious rival) 
kept their secrets as long as they 
did. Legend, which seems to have 
some small basis in fact, has it that 
a woman’s frailty was originally 
responsible for the spread of the all- 
important knowledge of kiln construction through- 
out Europe. Du Paquier’s daughter is supposed to 
have been in love with a certain Ringler and to have 
told him the method. Ringler, a born wanderer like 
so many others, left Vienna in 1747; by 1750 he 
was at Hochst helping a certain Benckgraff. He 
is next found at Strasbourg employed by the 
owner of the faience factory in that place, Paul 
Hannong who, forbidden to make porcelain by 
the French Government, moved over the border 
in 1755 to establish Frankenthal. Ringler is 
next heard of when the Nymphenburg factory 
was started and finally at Ludwigsburg where 
his wanderings ceased ; he managed that place 
— 1759 until two years before his death in 
1802. 
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TO BE AUCTIONED IN LONDON: A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED FRANS HALS. 


A PAINTING LONG THOUGHT TO BE BY AELBERT CUYP: ‘“ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” BY HALS. (Oil on canvas: 23} by 22 ins.) 


It is less than a year ago since an unrecorded portrait by Frans Hals appeared 
in a sale at Sotheby’s, and to everybody’s astonishment was sold to an English 
collector for the sum of £182,000. This was on December 7 last year, and 
the painting was the “ Portrait of an Unknown Cavalier,” which had for 
years been in the possession of Major D. J. Walde-Aldam, its huge value un- 
known. If the painting due to be sold at Christie’s on November 24 is not 
as unfamiliar as the “ Cavalier,”’ it is still a relatively recent discovery, and 
its appearance in a London saleroom cannot fail to create widespread interest 
both in Great Britain and abroad. The painting, ‘“‘ Portrait of a Young 
Woman,” was discovered by Mr. W. A. Martin, one of Christie’s picture 
directors and son of Sir Alec Martin, K.B.E., former chairman of the firm. 
Ten years ago he was carrying out a valuation of the collection of the late 
Mr. William Wyndham at his Somerset home, Orchard Wyndham, near 
Taunton. Among the collection was a portrait that at the time was thought 
to be by Aelbert Cuyp, and to be worth rather under £1000. Recalling the 
occasion, Mr. Martin says: “ The picture, although very dirty and bearing no 
signature, seemed to me to be by Frans Hals. After being cleaned it was 
‘ signed all over,’ and comparison with other works dated it at 1645. A con- 
siderable quantity of discoloured varnish was obscuring the brilliance of the 


paint, but when this had been removed it showed the painting to be in good 
condition.” The discovery created widespread excitement, and the portrait 
was included in the exhibition of Dutch pictures at the Royal Academy the 
following year. The present owner of the picture is Mr. George Wyndham, 
a nephew of Mr. William Wyndham. The portrait has little of the nervous 
flamboyance which characterises many of Hals’ pictures. In the words of 
Mr. Martin, it is “ far more composed in mood and less agitated in technique 
than the later paintings.’’ The woman has a faint, appealing smile, heightened 
by a number of rapid brush-strokes around the mouth which help to give it 
that “snap-shot”’ effect which so few portrait painters have succeeded in 
emulating. The face is probably the best part of the picture—subtly 
assymetrical, the head tilted, one eye higher than the other, the smile very 
slightly crooked. The clothing is by comparison flat, and the quality of the 
painting may have been dulled by earlier attempts to clean it. The lace 
round the collar, for example, lacks the lustre one expects from Hals. Never- 
theless, besides the face itself, there are several almost random details which 
pinpoint his masterly technique: the jewel set on the top of the head; the 
ear-ring on the right ear which catches the light; and the bow—so rapidly 
sketched in—keeping the large white collar in place. 





A SCENE ON A BEACH AT TRISTAN DA CUNHA SOME TIME BEFORE THE RECENT VOLCANIC ERUPTION 
WHICH HAS CAUSED THE EVACUATION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


THE SCENE OF A VOLCANIC ERUPTION: 
THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA WHOSE 
INHABITANTS HAVE HAD TO FLEE. 


HE 305 inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha were forced to evacuate their lonely 
island on October 10 after the eruption of a volcano which had been thought 
long extinct. The people were taken to Nightingale Island, an uninhabited island 


of the same group from which most of them were taken off by the Dutch liner 
Tjisadane. The eruption broke out not far from the main settlement on the island 
at Edinburgh village; the inhabitants were forced to abandon all their domestic 
animals but saved four longboats. The canning factory, which since [Continued opposite. 


(Below.) STONE-WALLED FIELDS WHOSE MAIN CROPS ARE POTATOES. THE INHABITANTS OF TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA FIRST TOOK REFUGE HERE FROM THE VOLCANO. 


DAWN RISING OVER THE VOLCANIC CONE, PART OF WHICH ERUPTED AFTER 
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COTTAGE DWELLINGS ON TRISTAN DA CUNHA: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING WHAT WAS THE SECOND 


era 


Continued.] 1949 has helped to build up the islanders’ standard of living, has 
almost certainly been destroyed. Captain Giel, master of Tjisadane which was 
taking the evacuees to Capetown, is reported to have said on October 12 that the 
volcano showed signs of getting worse and that it was unlikely that the island would 
be reoccupied. This is a sad ending to an enterprise which began in 1810 when 
Thomas Currie, who became the first permanent inhabitant, landed. The inhabi- 
tants are descended from settlers and shipwrecked sailors of European extraction and 
women from St. Helena who joined William Glass, who was permitted to remain 
behind with his family after the British garrison, which had annexed the island, 


withdrew in 1817. Mr. Peter Wheeler, Administrator of Tristan da Cunha, has been 
instructed to fly to this country to help the Colonial Office in planning the resettlement 
of the inhabitants, who are to travel to Britain by sea. The Shetland Council Social 
Service has said it would be ready to discuss Shetland’s suitability for resettling them. 


(Below.) THE CRAYFISH CANNING FACTORY ON TRISTAN DA CUNHA WHICH SUPPLIED THE ISLANDERS 
WITH THEIR ONLY EXPORT PRODUCT. 


EARTH TREMORS WHICH HAD BEEN SHAKING THE ISLAND SINCE AUGUST. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 











Cx several occasions in the past I have received 
letters about eggs disappearing from a nest 
Such a letter would read something like this: 

[his year a pair of birds built a nest in the 
creeper just outside my bedroom window, where 
[ could easily watch them. In due course four 
eggs were laid. Yesterday morning I found the 
nest empty. What could have taken the eggs ? 
The nest itself was not disturbed.” 

I have always replied that many animals are 
reputed to rob nests: rats, squirrels, stoats, 
weasels, magpies, among others, and it could have 
been the work of one of these. Yet in making this 
reply I had no first-hand experience to go upon 
but was relying on something that has come to be 
accepted as a statement of fact. Admittedly 
circumstantial evidence is all 
against these predators, and there 
may be people who have actually 
caught the thieves red-handed 
Circumstantial evidence can be 
very misleading, but in thisinstance 
it is fairly strong. For example, 
last year a blackbird built its nest 
in the fork of a tree in a clump 
of chestnut trees, about 4 ft. up 
from the ground, where observation 
was easy. One morning the four 
eggs that were in the nest the 
evening before were gone, and so 
was the parent bird I have 
always supposed the eggs had been 
taken by a squirrel that came 
regularly each day to the trees 
[he evidence was all against the 
squirrel, yet there was no proof it 
had actually taken the eggs. 

The same year, also, we noticed 
that in one half of the garden 
where rats were then numerous 
there was a higher proportion of 
lisappearing eggs than in the half 
where there were no rats. Here, 
appearances were against the rats, 
although there never was a sign of 
the nests having been disturbed and 
no rat was ever seen near a nest 
Moreover, there was never a trace 
of egg-shells or of eggs dropped 
while being transported. 

It is easy enough to believe that 
any one of the predators mentioned 
is guilty of taking eggs but if we 
apply the same rules of justice as 
we use in our legal code for human 
beings the case against them is 
weak, since very few of them are 
ever caught red-handed. There is, 
in fact, the chance that not all 
eggs that disappear from nests 
are taken in this way and there are 
reasonable grounds for supposing 
that the birds themselves may 
sometimes remove their own eggs, 
although this is contrary to what 
yne normally supposes. 

The trail that leads me to 
suggest this started two years ago 
[here was-a blackbird’s nest in 
a yew in my garden, containing 
three eggs. Some fifty yards from 
it was an old thrush’s nest. Two 
of the blackbird eggs hatched, one 
failed to hatch. On a particular 
morning this egg was gone from 
the nest and that same morning a lone blackbird’s 
egg was found in the abandoned thrush’s nest 
Without going into details I can say that the 
timing of these events can be accepted beyond 
doubt. A few days later, the blackbird’s egg in 
the thrush’s nest, because it was obviously not 
being tended, was taken out and found to contain 
a dead chick almost at the hatching stage 

It is common knowledge that after eggs have 
hatched the shells are removed by the parentand 
dropped well away from the site of the nest. This 
is part of the normal process of nest sanitation. It 
contrasts with the normal action of retrieving, 
which is most noticeable, by the nature of things, 
in ground-nesting birds. When eggs roll out of the 


nest the instinctive reaction of the parent is to 
roll them back into the nest, using the bill as 
a rake. 


So we have a simple formula: egg-shells 





A RIDDLE OF EMPTY 


ESOS 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


removed from the nest, whole eggs pulled back. 

We assume that to a bird an egg is an egg, 
whether it contains a living embryo or is addled 
that is, whether it is useful or useless. In other 
words, we assume all too readily that all the bird’s 
actions are governed by a built-in behaviour and 
that it is unable to tell a good egg from a bad egg 
It seems to be otherwise once the egg has hatched 
Each year, during the breeding season, we see 
numbers of forlorn, un-feathered nestlings lying 
dead on the ground. With luck one may see the 


parent bird in the act of flying out with a nestling 
in the beak and dropping it at some distance from 
the nest, and this distance, so far as I have been 





A CASE OF NEST-SANITATION: PART OF THE SHELL OF A STARLING’S EGG WHICH HAS BEEN DROPPED 
SOME DISTANCE FROM THE NEST AFTER THE YOUNG BIRD HAS HATCHED. 





A NEWLY-HATCHED STARLING AND THREE UNHATCHED EGGS. AS THE EGGS ARE NOT LAID ON ONE 
DAY, THERE IS A SHORT INTERVAL BETWEEN HATCHING; AND WHEN ONE EGG FAILS TO HATCH, IT 
SEEMS THAT THE PARENT BIRD IS SOON AWARE OF THIS AND REMOVES IT. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


able to test it, is always the same for a given bird 
whether it is carrying away egg-shells or nestlings. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
transport of the nestlings is also a matter of nest- 
sanitation, and is due to an innate reaction. 

On cone occasion we saw a starling fly out from 
our roof and drop a nestling on the lawn. This 
nestling was not dead, and to our eyes there 
seemed no reason why it should not survive 
Accordingly, and since we could be sure which 
nest it came from, we put it back. Within a few 
hours this same nestling was found in almost the 
same spot on the lawn. Again it was put back 
into the nest and again thrown out. This time it 
was dead. This suggests, as I have often suspected 
might be the case, that birds not only recognise 
when a nestling is dead but also when it is dying 
or is sick unto death. When, as very occasionally 


NESTS. 


















happens, young nestlings jettisoned from a nest 
are found to be still alive, they are almost impos 
sible to hand-rear. This may be due to the shock 
of being dropped from a height, but is more likely 
due to their being already moribund. It may also 
be because human hands are less skilled in tend- 
ing a nestling than the parent bird itself, or it 
may be that the parent bird can recognise symp- 
toms of sickness hidden from human eyes. 

If we assume that a bird can recognise when a 
nestling is past hope of survival, it may be that 
we have to suppose that they can also recognise 
when an egg will fail to hatch. In that event, we 
may further suppose that in doing so their usual 
instinctive reaction (i.e. to retrieve) is reversed: 
that they carry it away and abandon it. Ex- 
perience with domestic hens and 
china eggs does nothing to support 
such a contention, yet there is an 
interesting coincidence in another 
letter received while I was con- 
sidering this proposition. It told 
of four nestlings found on four 
successive days, each deposited in 
one of four flower potsin the garden 
It is difficult to believe that these 
nestlings were carried out of the 
nest and dropped at random so 
neatly that each landed unharmed 
in a different flower pot. It is 
equally difficult to believe that a 
bird (or more than one bird) had 
a mania for putting nestlings in 
flower pots. Therefore, it is a 
simple deduction that they were 
deliberately placed in the pots as 
part of the process of abandoning 
them If nestlings can be so 
treated, why not eggs ? And can 
such actions be due sometimes 
to other impulses than nest-sani- 
tation? So far as the flower pot 
incident is concerned, if all four 
nestlings were taken from the same 
nest it could look like a pathetic 
attempt by the parent to remove 
them to a place of safety perhaps 
because of threatened danger, from 
a rat, squirrel or what you will. 

It may, of course, be argued, 
using the current method of analy- 
sing such things, that in the face 
of danger the parent bird gets 
muddled and its nest-sanitation 
reaction goes awry so that the 
bird removes eggs that are still 
good and before they have hatched. 
If, however, we base our deduc- 
tions on another story I have 
received, it could be that birds 
menaced by rats or squirrels re- 
move their eggs themselves, and 
that birds who find themselves 
being watched persistently from 
a bedroom window sometimes do 
the same. This could also apply 
to the blackbird, with its nest in 
the chestnut tree, which I was 
keeping under observation, and 
that I was to blame for the dis- 
appearance of the eggs and not 
the hapless squirrel. 

The story I mentioned is con- 
tained in experiences recalled in 
another letter. The writer tells 
how, as a boy, he with a friend found a nest 
in a gorse bush containing six eggs, one .of which 
they removed. Shortly after this, they noticed 
the bird return to the nest and they tried to catch 
her by throwing their coats over the bush. This 
is something the writer of the letter now recalls 
with regret and some shame, but I am bound to 
say I have seen similar performances by some 
enthusiasts anxious to ring birds for the study 
of migration. So while we deplore such actions 
at least we may profit by the sequel. 

My correspondent continues that the bird 
eluded them and flew off carrying away an egg. 
She flew across the nearby river, which was quite 
wide, so that they could not see what she did with 
the egg. The hen repeated this until all the eggs 
were gone, including the one the boys had taken 
and which they had later replaced. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


FORMER PREMIER OF FRANCE: FAMOUS FILM PRODUCER: THE FORMER CANADIAN MINISTER: ASSASSINATED AT USUMBURA: DISTINGUISHED SURGEON: THE 
THE LATE M. PAUL RAMADIER. LATE MR. ZOLTAN KORDA. THE LATE HON. A. FOURNIER. THE LATE PRINCE RWAGASORE. LATE PROF. LAMBERT ROGERS. 


Mr. Zoltan Korda, second of the " F Prince Louis Rwagasore, son of Professor Lambert 
the i fessor of Surgery in the 


of Wales, died in Car 























at the age of sixty-six. Alth t 
the 


of si t. He was av 
a rid 


politician, holding 
positon of Minister of Public 
‘orks for 11 consecutive years. 








THE UNITED STATES TEAM WHICH RETAINED THE RYDER CUP IN THE MATCHES AGAINST THE BRITISH 
ISLES TEAM WHICH WERE PLAYED AT LYTHAM ST. ANNES ON OCTOBER 13 AND 14 
The United States team retained the Ryder Cup against the 
two and the singles by 8} matches to 7}, for a 
$ ; Jay Hebert; 
: Finsterwald ; 
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CONSERVATIVES JOINED IN DEBATE ON THE COMMON MARKET AND OTHER 
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MR. MAURICE MACMILLAN, M.P., SON OF THE LADY ELLIOT OF HARWOOD SPEAKING DURING MRS. ANN SPRINGMAN SPEAKING IN THE FINAN- PUTTING A MOTION DEMANDING REGULATION 
PRIME MINISTER, SECONDING A MOTION THE DEBATE ON CRIME AND PUNISHMENT AT CIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY DEBATE WHICH OF UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION FROM THE 
ASKING FOR MORE SHARE OWNERSHIP. THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE ON OCT. 12. WAS HELD ON OCTOBER 13. COMMONWEALTH: MR. N. A. PANNELL, M.P. 


0 lowe Annual Conservative Party Conference opened in the Palladium Ice-Rink, Brighton, on October 11 and began with 
a debate on foreign affairs in which Lord Home received an ovation for his speech. In the course of it he said 
“« freedom is under fire the world over. It happens that Berlin is in most acute danger, but if free men cannot defend an 
outpost of freedom it will not be very long before the flanks are turned and liberty is menaced everywhere.” In the 
debate the next day the Conference backed the Government’s decision to enter the Common Market but not before Sir 
Derek Walker-Smith, one of the policy’s chief opponents, had put the case for caution and asked what would. become 
of the Commonwealth if Britain entered. Mr. Edward Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, who had come straight from the 
negotiations in Paris, made a forceful reply on behalf of the Common Market, saying that “ it would give Britain 
the dynamism coming from opportunity and contact with the skill and ingenuity of Europeans.’’ Mr. R. A. Butler, the 
Home Secretary, was well to the fore in many of the debates ; on the first day he announced the possibility [Continued opposite. 





THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, 
SEEN DURING HIS SPEECH TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CONFERENCE ON THE CLOSING DAY 
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DR. CHARLES HILL, THE NEW MINISTER OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND MINISTER IN A MOOD OF CONTEMPLATION: MR. DUNCAN = - 
FOR WELSH AFFAIRS, (LEFT), AND MR. ENOCH POWELL, MINISTER OF HEALTH, SEEN ON THE SANDYS, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR COMMON- a ' 
OPENING DAY OF THE CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 11, IN BRIGHTON. WEALTH RELATIONS, ON THE OPENING DAY. 


* 
o" 
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MR. JOHN HARE, MP., MINISTER OF LABOUR, LORD HOME, -THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, MR. _ 
SPEAKING ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DURING STRESSING THE RIGHT OF WEST BERLINERS SELWYN LLOYD, SPEAKING ABOUT HIS WAGES 
A DEBATE ON OCTOBER 13. TO LIVE THE LIFE OF THEIR CHOOSING. POLICY AT THE CONFERENCE ON OCTOBER 18. THE CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN, SIR DOUGLAS GLOVER 
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ER #BSUES: SCENES FROM THE ANNUAL PARTY CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON. 
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IECONDING A MOTION URGING SUPPORT FOR MR. DAVID MITCHELL (ST. PANCRAS NORTH) MISS ERICA SPINNEY, WHO DREW MUCH MRS. JILL KNIGHT, A DELEGATE FROM 

E GOVERNMENT'S AND ALLIES’ POLICY ON SPEAKING ON THE ISSUE OF SOVEREIGNTY IN APPLAUSE IN SPEAKING AGAINST A MOTION NORTHAMPTON, SPEAKING ON THE NEED TO 
WEST BERLIN: MRS. T. C. R. SHEPHERD. THE COMMON MARKET DEBATE ON OCTOBER 12. DEMANDING MORE CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. BOOST EXPORTS ON OCTOBER 13. 


Continued.] of the introduction of legislation to regulate immigration from the Commonwealth into this country and 
in the next day’s debate his policy of reform, although undergoing severe criticism from some speakers, was endorsed 
by the Conference by a hearty majority. Resolutions demanding the extension of capital punishment and reintroduction 
of corporal punishment were both defeated. Mr. Butler said he would introduce an autumn campaign to combat juvenile 
delinquency. One of the shocks of the Conference came on October 13 when a motion approving Sir David Eccles’ policy 
on education was defeated; later in the day Mr. John Hare, Minister of Labour, spoke against a motion demanding 
Government interference into union affairs and the motion was defeated. He was followed by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who 
gave a defence of his wage pause policy which was criticised by some younger delegates. On the last day after the con- 
ference had finished, the Prime Minister addressed a Conservative rally; he outlined a ten-year plan for this country, 
putting the problemn of slum clearance first, followed by an increased share for old people. 


“1 BELIEVE QUITE SIMPLY IN THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF MAN”: MR. IAIN MACLEOD SPEAKING “THE 
LAST THING I SHALL SAY AS COLONIAL SECRETARY.” 


cal 


MR. R. A. BUTLER, THE HOME SECRETARY, WHO THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, MR. FREDERICK ERROLL, TALKING TO HIS 
ANNOUNCED POSSIBLE MEASURES TO CONTROL PREDECESSOR IN THE JOB, MR. REGINALD MAUDLING, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MR. MACLEOD 
IMMIGRATION FROM THE COMMONWEALTH. IN THE POST OF COLONIAL SECRETARY. 





PUTTING OVER THE CASE FOR BRITAIN’S ENTRY VISCOUNT HAILSHAM, LORD PRESIDENT OF THE VIGOROUSLY ATTACKING THE IDEA THAT 


« 
INTO THE COMMON MARKET; MR. EDWARD COUNCIL AND MINISTER OF SCIENCE, INTRO- § BRITAIN SHOULD ENTER THE COMMON 
4 DRESSING THE DELEGATES ON THE OPENING DAY. HEATH, LORD PRIVY SEAL. DUCING MR. MACMILLAN’S SPEECH ON OCT. 14. MARKET: SIR DEREK WALKER-SMITH. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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B* now, I daresay, Franco Zeffirelli’s 
production of “ Othello” moves 
faster than it did at its Stratford-upon-Avon 
premiére. I am sorry to drag in the director at 
this early stage, for one ought to be thinking first 
of the great play and its players’ interpretation, 
but it seems to me—writing on the morning 
after—that Signor Zeffirelli must bear much 
of the blame for what went wrong with the 


night. 


Accustomed to swift production, we have long 
got away from the kind of elaborate décor for 
which we used to be kept waiting while scene after 
scene was built up. Goodness knows, there are 
directors who over-furnish and over-fuss, but 
modern stage mechanism 
does keep the plays on 
the move. That is why, 
at Stratford, we were 
surprised when an 
** Othello”’ none would 
call excessively ornate 
(in the old actor-mana- 
gerial sense) lasted for 
something over four 
hours, including two long 
intervals and even, at 
the beginning, one or 
two scene waits. This 
was an Early Decorated 
pace. The play began 
to loiter drift, and 
it was not aided by one 
tiresomely indeter- 
minate performance. At 
the last I felt that 
there was a certain spirit 
of desperation : the night 
had slipped too far for 
complete recovery, 
though Sir John 
Gielgud’s magnificent 

ing in the last scene 
—as indeed throughout 
—must have excited 
all. 


Let me insist, with 
every emphasis possible, 
that the night generally 
must be better now. 
For all that, I shall still 
believe—even though 
the prevailing atmos- 
phere was that of 
Tintoretto and Veronese 
—that Signor Zeffirelli 
would have done better 
to let the play go 
forward in a simple 

ent frame, and to allow the voice of John 
Gielgud to carry the night. 


What does the director add? Uncommonly 
little. It is true that he begins with an assured 
stroke, the immediate evocation of Venice by the 
ripple of water reflections upon the stage pillars. 
This is imaginative, and one can use the word for 
the Senate scene, so often a moulded waxwork 
show, but here a group in the disarray, the form- 
ing and re-forming, of a midnight session, ceremony 
scamped. The Senators are still only when Othello, 
a brave figure, stands among them to speak not 
of the Turkish wars, but—with a noble tenderness 
and pride—of the wooing of Desdemona. 


That scene, as remembered, will be definitive. 
But elsewhere I cannot say that Signor Zeffirelli 
has added to our know 


(DOROTHY TUTIN) AND OTHELLO (SIR JOHN GIELGUD). 


MOOR OF STRATFORD. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


from Mauritania; in speech he is the soul of 
nobility, never just a loud-hailer, It is the voice 
for ‘‘ O now, for ever, farewell the tranquil mind,” 
with its moving final modulation. It is the voice 
for such a line as ‘‘ Give me a living reason she ’s 
disloyal,’’ when the actor strains tensely towards 
Iago with so much agony in his tone, and in his 
pleading eyes, that we feel the very personification 
of evil must show some remorse. 


That is superb; but I have one question. 
Where is the temperament of the Moor? There is 
nothing primitive beneath this Othello’s nobility. 
We think of him as the Moor of Venice, as a gallant 
Venetian who has been wronged. We cannot 
realise the ancient division, the fact that—as 





DESDEMONA DECLARES HER LOVE FOR OTHELLO. FROM THE FIRST ACT OF SHAKESPEARE’S “OTHELLO,” AT THE ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: LEFT TO RIGHT—THE DUKE OF VENICE (COLIN BLAKELY), DESDEMONA 


Professor Charlton has said—Othello is “ the heir 
of a race and of a culture alien altogether from the 
society and the civilisation of Venice.” Gielgud 
can give to us a grandly-composed picture of a 
man of a “ constant, loving, noble nature,”’ a man 
who must be “ perplexed in the extreme,” foully 
deceived. He cannot indicate the racial tempera- 
ment and its inflammability. Though he knows, 
none better, what it ought to be, he does not 
simulate it with ease. We must be content with 
the splendour of his voice, the man’s pathos in 
disintegration, and the knowledge that many of 
the lines are uttered as we cannot hope to hear 
them uttered again in our day. 


It is an “Othello” with, I fear, not very much 
of an Iago. Ian Bannen seems to be twiddling the 
part between his fingers. I feared the worst in 


( Photograph by Zot Dominic.) 













the early scene with Roderigo. Mr. Bannen 
was acting hard, but his fussy, smudged 
speech, his dry giggles, and the feeling that he had 
not entirely persuaded himself of Iago’s character, 
were cumulatively disquieting. Later some of the 
speeches were teased away in gabbled singsong. 
I could not believe that the fellow would have 
deceived anyone, even so clogged a companion as 
Roderigo, for half a minute. At the premiére, 
instead of accepting him as a diabolical agent, 
Chaos come again, I thought instinctively of the 
gnat in Alice’s railway compartment: “ The little 
voice sighed deeply : it was very unhappy, evidently, 
and Alice would have said something pitying to 
comfort it, ‘if it would only sigh like other 
people!’ she thought.’’ The latest lago is fussed 
beyond reason, though 
Mr. Bannen can carry 
off the press of business 
at the table during the 
first goading of Othello, 
and though, facially, 
he can express the 
demi-devil of the last 
turbulent scenes. Iago 
ought to have a trium- 
phantly flaunting imagi- 
nation. I regret then 
that Signor Zeffirelli, 
after Roderigo’s “‘ Here 
is her father’s house; 
I'll call aloud,” has cut 
practically all of Iago’s 
response: 

Do; with like timorous 

accent and dire yell 
As when, by night and 


Peggy Ashcroft has 
no trouble with a 
straight, true Emilia; 
and Dorothy Tutin, 
though it has to be a 
miniature performance, 
can prove on her small 
scale that the “ gentle 
lady married to the 
Moor ”’ is no wilting lily 
but a wife of a nobility 
matched to her hus- 
band’s. I will not lapse 
into catalogue because, 
except for Paul Hard- 
wick’s Roderigo, 
agreeably slow of 
apprehension and far 
from the sub-Aguecheek 
puppet false tradition 
used to make of the part, the people of Venice 
and Cyprus are little more than a useful background. 


When all is spoken, I shall remember the night 
for its display of vocal virtuosity, the recital of 
the Othello music; for exasperation at the blurring 
of the prose; for Gielgud’s agonised incredulity 
(“ Give me the ocular proof”); for cumbrous 
settings (dull not device by coldness and delay), 
for swift fighting (John Barton arranged the 
fights), and for my belief, as I came out to the 
Bancroft in a quiet autumn drizzle, that some of 
what we had seen could have been called ‘‘ Materials 
For and Observations Upon the Tragedy of 
* Othello.’”’ There is something tentative here, 
though nothing, believe me, can be less tentative 
than Gielgud’s voice, most miraculous organ, as 
at the last the Moor turns in majesty: 





ledge of the 
tragedy. A fine flight of steps at Cyprus 
(where clearly the ruffian gale has blown 
itself out); a dignified hall: little enough 
to explain why the night should go on 
so long. 


I come with relief to Gielgud’s per- 
formance of Othello, though in honesty 
I do not know whether the great Shake- 
spearean will think of it as one of his 
inevitable parts. In aspect, he is an eagle 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“OUR LITTLE LIFE” (Pembroke, Croydon).—Margaret Rutherford in a 
series of short plays. 
“DUCKS AND LOVERS” (Arts).—Michael Medwin in a play by Murray 


(October 16.) 
(October 19.) 


Schisgal. 
“TERESA OF AVILA” (Vaudeville).—Hugh Ross Williamson's play, with 
Sybil Thorndike as Teresa, and Lewis Casson, Richard Pasco, Ernest Milton, ; 
Rachel Kempson, Nicholas Hannen, and Veronica Turleigh among a long cast. nate. Why not Eric Porter ? 
Norman Marshall directs. 


(October 20.) 


I have done the state some-service, and 
they know ’t. 
No more of that. I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me asI am... 


One of these days Stratford should 
persuade Sir John to play Iago if he 
can find an Othello with whom to alter- 
And try 
another production. I can suggest at 
least six directors. 
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(TOP) THE FIRST PICTURE OF THE VOLCANO ON TRISTAN DA CUNHA BELCHING SMOKE, TAKEN FROM TJISADANE AS SHE SAILED AWAY FROM THE ISLAND. (LOWER) THEIR LAST MOMENTS 
ON TRISTAN DA CUNHA: SOME OF THE ISLANDERS HUDDLED TOGETHER AS THEY AWAITED EVACUATION FROM THEIR HOME. (Photographs by radio.) 


FAREWELL TO TRISTAN DA CUNHA: SCENES OF THE VOLCANO AND OF THE EVACUATION. 


Here we show the first photograph to be taken of the volcano which has 
caused the evacuation of the islanders from Tristan da Cunha. In the lower 
photograph islanders are seen waiting to be taken to Nightingale Island, 
a few miles away from Tristan da Cunha from which they were taken off 
by the Dutch liner Tjisadene. Tjisadane docked in Cape Town on October 16. 
The island’s Anglican priest, the Rev. Charles Jewell, has said that there 


is no hope of return to the island. It was arranged that the islanders should 
sail for this country in the Stirling Castle from Cape Town on October 20. 
The frigate Leopard has in the meaawhile saved as much of the islanders’ 
belongings as possible; dogs have been destroyed to prevent the harrying 
of cattle and cats were left to control the rats. Leopard reported that the 
volcano on the island was still growing bigger. 
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CENTENARIES SOLEMN AND FLIPPANT; FALL-OUT AND HOLD-UP. 


COMMEMORATING 300 YEARS OF THEIR MILITARY HISTORY: OFFICERS OF WHAT IS NOW THE MARCH-PAST AFTER THE CEREMONY. IN OCTOBER, 1969, THE QUEEN’S ROYAL REGIMENT MERGED 
THE QUEEN'S ROYAL SURREY REGIMENT. WITH THE EAST SURREY REGIMENT (FOUNDED 1792). 
This monument was unveiled at Putney Heath by the Earl of Munster (three from left), 
H.M. Lieutenant of Surrey, and was blessed by the Bishop of Guildford (right). It was 
in 1661, that the Queen’s Royal Regiment was formed by the Earl of Peterborough. 


A NATO INTERNATIONAL EXERCISE ON RADIO-ACTIVE FALL-OUT: AN OPERATIONS ROOM IN THE A LIGHT-HEARTED CENTENARY: TWENTY-TWO MEMBERS OF THE BLACKHEATH HOCKEY CLUB 
ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS OPERATIONS H.Q. AT MAIDSTONE, KENT. MEANWHILE, FALL-OUT CELEBRATE WITH WHISKERS ON OCTOBE: 14. 
HAS GREATLY INCREASED, LARGELY—IT IS THOUGHT—AS A RESULT OF RESUMED RUSSIAN 

. TESTS. 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT IN THE ENSUING GAME 
BETWEEN MEMBERS THERE IS SOME DOUBT WHO WON, OWING TO TWENTY-TWO VERSIONS OF THE 
IN NORWAY THE INCREASE IS REPORTED TO BE 100-FOLD. 


RULES AND DIVIDED OPINIONS AS TO WHETHER THE GAME WAS HOCKEY OR SOME OTHER. 


ws 
: 


A NEW BALLET IN THE HAYMARKET OR “ A SARABANDE ON A THEME OF NOTHING.” IN FACT, A LOT OF SKILLED EFFORT TO HOLD UP AN INVISIBLE HALF-TON—OF PLATE-GLASS. A WINDOW, 18 FT. 
BY 9 FT. 6 INS., WORTH ABOUT £100, BEING CARRIED INTO THE NEW NEW ZEALAND HOUSE WHERE IT WAS SHORTLY INSTALLED. 
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ONE OF THE STRANGE GRANITE ROCK FORMATIONS OFF THE CORNISH COAST: THE BISHOP ROCK, NEAR PENZANCE. 


i cely a stone in Cornwall to which a story is not attached and if 
pened favtam corrupted or forgotten then strange names such as the Bishop 
in the case of this rock, the Dodman, the Armed Knight, the Rundlestone, 
Carn Voel, and the Brisons, remain to intrigue the imagination. The Bishop 
rock is situated between Porthleven and Trewavas Head and is used by 
fishermen as a navigation mark to clear a dangerous shoal. The top boulder 


of the Bishop is only resting on the main column and is not attached to it; in 
this it resembles the curious formation of the Logan stones which although of 
great weight can be rocked by hand. It used to be said that a woman who 
could climb on and off a Logan stone twelve times at midnight without rocking 
it would become a witch. The sculptor of the Bishop rock does not seem to have 
been Nature but a wizard with a taste for gigantic beasts in weathered granite. 
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I WONDER how many books have been, 
and yet will be, written about Law- 
RENCE OF ARABIA? Had he not been 
asked to advise about a film of Lawrence, 
I should not have thought the subject was 
likely to attract my friend Mr. Nutting, 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


paths of sewers, pipes, and other drainage 
systems, tunnels beneath the Thames, 
and the “ buried rivers” of Fleet and 
Tyburn. The author ingeniously con- 
trives to bring in a good deal about 
London life. His style is curiously old- 








with whose political actions I have not 

always agreed, while admiring his sincerity and 
valuing his acquaintance. Nor, in all fairness, can 
I say that this is the best book on Lawrence which 
I have ever read. That title must still be held by 
the French author whose name I cannot now, 
unfortunately, recall, but whose book I reviewed 
in these pages about two years ago. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Nutting’s work shows traces of real advance 
in the endless problem of solving the mystery of 
Lawrence’s motives. With a keenly analytical 
mind, Mr. Nutting dismisses the speculations that 
Lawrence was an active homosexual, a repressed 
homosexual—or, indeed, sexually-minded at all. 
The incident at Deraa may have taken place as 
described in ‘“‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom,’’ or 
it may not; there is room for much difference of 
view about this, and Lawrence has taken the secret 
with him to the grave. Undoubtedly he was 
flogged and sexually assaulted, but Mr. Nutting 
finds far more evidence, in this incident and in 
many others of Lawrence’s career, such as his 
reincarnation as ‘‘ Aircraftman Shaw,” that the 
man was fundamentally a masochist. He was, for 
a time, driven by ambition. 

Then came the day when he discovered that even 
these ambitions were built on delusion. His dream of 
power was ended and his purpose had turned into a 
tragic farce. In a last horrifying convulsion he became 
a killer, living in a nightmare world of blood-lust, until 
a slap in the face from an imbecile brought that 
nightmare to an end. 


He was forever finding the need to purge his 
soul. Unsatisfied even when he had compelled the 
British Government to fulfil the pledges which he 
had given to the Arabs on their behalf, he sought 
further humiliation in the ranks of the R.A.F. 
Mr. Nutting calls it “ this mania for losing his 
shadow,” and no more graphic description could 
be found, or one that so tellingly explains so much. 
Yet we must all remember, as Mr. Nutting recalls 
in the final sentence of his profoundly thoughtful 
book, that Gertrude Bell said of him: “ He lit so 
many fires in cold rooms.” 

The Lindbergh case is, I suppose, the best 
known of all kidnapping stories, and not only the 
whole American nation, but the whole world was 
shocked at the terrible disaster with which it 
ended. The story is retold, with exactness of 
detail and at considerable length—the book runs 
to nearly 600 pages—in George Waller’s KIDNAP. 
First the crime is narrated, but the book consists 
mostly of detailed descriptions of the various 
trials which followed the arrests in the case. 
American justice is administered by States as well 
as federally, and, as I have had occasion to remark 
before, some of the methods used are alien to our 
own conceptions of what is permissible in a court 
of law. But I will make no further animadversions 
on what must always be, at best, an exceedingly 
mysterious set of circumstances. Mr. Waller is 
said to have spent a quarter of a century preparing 
this book. I can well believe it. 

Another very famous case is that of Lizziz 
Borpen, “the untold story” of which is here 
recounted by Edward Radin. On the cover he 
reproduces the grim little rhyme: 

Lizzie Borden took an axe 

And gave her mother forty whacks: 

When she saw what she had done 

She gave her father forty-one. 
But did she ? Mr. Radin thinks not, and produces 
ample evidence to back up his opinion. What is 
incontestable is that Lizzie Borden’s acquittal was 
only the prelude to a life of great suffering, for she 
was made the target of much ill-will by those who 
still believed in her guilt. Any repetition of her 
story must provide an object lesson directed 
against ghouls. 

Nina Epton has become our leading expert on 
national forms of love. Now she has travelled 
south, and gives Love AND THE SPaNis#, that land 
of novios and novias, of piropos and coplas, where the 
conventional side of love-making is so marked, in 
contrast with natural and unforced demonstrations 
of affection, because tradition and religion tend to 
keep girls behind shuttered lattices. Miss Epton 
finds that in some of the regions of Spain it is the 
boys rather than the girls who are shy, and this is 
a matter—there are many others in this first-class 
study—on which I am myself able to corroborate 
her, from “ information received "’ on the spot! 
(When I reviewed Miss Epton’s ‘ Navarre: The 
Flea Between Two Monkeys,” I had occasion to 
correct her for saying that the capra hispanica, 
or mountain goat, had never been photographed 
alive. That is not true, for I have — seen an 
excellently clear photograph, taken by Sir Michael 
yey Be our Ambassador in Belgrade. But 


Miss Epton cannot have been doing her home- 
work, because she has repeated her canard since 
my review was published. I do not want to have 
to enlighten her a third time !) 

Simon Dewes’s WHEN ALL THe Woritp Was 
Young tells of his schooldays at Fernlea between 
1923 and 1927—almost exactly the period which 
I spent at Stowe. This is by no means a repro- 
duction of the kind of schooldays reminiscences 
which have become so fashionable since the Loom of 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


LAYED on board of this year’s England- 
Holland match: 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 
CorTLever PENROSE 
White Black 


Inviting White to waste time with 6. N-Ns, 
Q-N1 followed by . . . P-QR3. 


6. P-KN3 ey 8. Castles B-B4 (?) 
7. B-N2 N- 9. B-B4 P-K4 
This loosens his position but, he having played 
8.... B-B4, there seems nothing better. 9.... P-Q3 
would leave his QP in jeopardy after 10. N-N3. 
PxB 12. N ! NxN 
P-Q3 13. Px N-K2 
13.... PN; 14. PxN, Castles appears playable. 
14. NoKa Castles 15. PxP 
Played undoubtedly in the of getting major 
i on to the king’s knight’s eventu. 
the conviction that, whereas the 
king’s side pawns are unlikely to become serious! 
weak, White’s majorit pawns on the 


z 
usefu: he end game.. His first 


18. BxB 
19. B-N2 


+ P(BS) 35. Ror ey 1 





out of play and leave 
intains his attack, 


R-K7 29. re A R-KS 
oo > B RS 
x -Q~x x 
oa EPS Pike 
—-R3 
..N-N3? 33. B-B3, Rx P; 34. B-Rs! 
PxP 35. K-B2 R-K2 
K6ch. 


AVADVAVMAAN AMMAN 


38. "K-K3 


AVA ALALALAL EE. 


+ 43- 
36. P- the game was agreed dr. 
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Youth was first published. It is a very exact and 
fair account of life in what I am afraid that I must 
call, with deference to Mr. Dewes, a ‘‘ minor ’’ public 
school. He refers, of course, to sex, but in a 
thoroughly balanced and sensible manner. If 
everybody else did the same, our schoolboy litera- 
ture would be a good deal more readable. 

Any archzological account of Lonpon Bg- 
NEATH THE PAVEMENT is bound to be enthralling, 
and Michael Harrison’s is no exception. Besides 
the obvious underground railways, we trace the 


fashioned, in a garrulous kind of way, but 
I did not think his book any the worse for it. 

I suppose the most “ important ” of my novels 
this week is THE Fox In THE Attic, by Richard 
Hughes, author of ‘High Wind in Jamaica.” 
It is the opening volume of a long historical novel 
of our times, to be called ‘‘ The Human Predica- 
ment.”’ This title seems to me to be rather preten- 
tious, which makes me wonder whether that most 
charming and unpretentious of men and writers is 
responsible for the title. After all, there are many 
types of human predicament, and most of us are 
in some sort of mess or other all the time—and if 
Mr. Hughes tells me that he means the “ predica- 
ment of mankind,” then I will answer that that is 
original sin, and what does Mr. Hughes propose to 
do about it? But except for some lack of clarity 
in writing, I found this tale of Britain and 
Germany, with pen-pictures of Hitler, Hanfstaengl, 
and the rest, highly enjoyable. Mr. Hughes is one 
of those rare birds, a practical intellectual. (His 
work in the Admiralty in the war is justification 
for the adjectives.) His cultured wit is always 
undeniable. Who else, in a volume of short stories 
written thirty years ago, could have described 
the post-1918 predecessors of Unnra as (I quote 
from memory): “ distributing mittens to starving 
Albanians under a broiling sun ” ? 

Audrey Erskine Lindop’s THe Way To THE 
LANTERN is an immensely long novel of the French 
revolutionary period, dealing with the adventures 
of a seedy English actor whose aliases get him 
into trouble with the revolutionary police. There 
is a great deal of to-ing and fro-ing with flashes 
back—why can so few people write straight- 
forward novels nowadays ?—but the author has 
certainly got the shape of her period. 

Michael Innes’s thrillers never fail. I was 
very much pleased with his latest, SiLeNnce 
OBSERVED, which is based on faking in the art 
world. The characters mostly belong to a great 
London club, which I think I recognise. Anyway, 
I recognise the crook before he unmasks himself 
on the telephone to the Police Commissioner, 
having kidnapped the latter’s wife—but I feel sure 
that if Mr. Innes had not wished me to recognise 
him, I should have failed to do so! There is a 
great art in making the reader of thrillers feel just 
a trifle pleased with himself, for if he is too 
thoroughly taken in, he feels left out—and now 
will anyone deny the fact that I am Irish ? 

I seein to have had very little time this week to 
do anything but absorb mass slabs of literature, 
of varying value! Liane de Facci’s VENETIAN 
Years is another immensely long novel about an 
impoverished but noble family living in the 
Veneto during the 1870's. The ne’er-do-well baron 
is dead, and his widowed baroness rules with the 
utmost strictness over her family of three boys and 
a girl, doling out their tiny income by the centesimo. 
She is a magnificent tartar, and when such a 
character takes the central part in a novel, the 
others all tend to fade into the background. 
I thought them all a little wet behind the ears, 
especially the milksop Lorenzo with his ambition 
to become an operatic singer. His younger brother 
Carlo did at least get a peasant girl with child ! 

Cetniks and Communists form the background 
to Eric Williams’s novel, THz Borpers oF 
BaRBARIsM. It is also a thriller, with a cache 
of gold to be discovered and a British officer’s 
old wartime comrades to protect. It is not, 
perhaps, as good as the author’s “ The Wooden 
Horse,” but it will do very well—and not at a 
pinch either. 





BOOKS REVIEWED, 


LAWRENCE OF AraBias, by Anthony Nutting. 
(Hollis and Carter; 21s.) d 
KipnapP, by George Waller. (Hamish Hamilton; 


305.) 
Lizzie Borpen, by Edward Radin. (Gollancz; 
21s.) 
LovE AND THE SPANISH, by Nina E ; 
(Cassell; 258.) Manatee” 
Wuen Att THE Wortp Was Youna, Simon 
i a cennpnaen 21s.) " 
NDON BENEATH THE PAVEMENT, Michael 
- a (Peter Davies; 25s.) - 
HE Fox IN THE ATTIC, Richard Hughes. 
. — and Windus; fe)” vs 
HE WAY TO THE LANTERN, by Audrey Erskine 
Lindop. (Collins; 18s.) F J 
SILENCE OBSERVED, by Michael Innes. (Gol- 
f lancz; 1 a 6d.) 
ENETIAN YEARS, by Liane de Facci. (Hodder 
and Stoughton; 21s.) . 
Tue Borpers or Barsarism, by Eric Williams. 
(Heinemann; 155.) 
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By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


a= visitor to the 46th International Motor Exhibition at Earls Court 

who hopes to see all the new models in one day is going to be either 
very tired or very disappointed by closing-time. A trickle of new models 
started to appear in the spring, both from home and Continental factories, 
and as the Frankfurt, Paris and London motor shows drew nearer, the 
trickle became a spate. 

Naturally, most of the new models, and of the existing models showing 
the greatest improvement, are found in the small- or medium-sized car 
classes, where competition is keenest, but there are also a few new large 
cars distinguished for their advanced technical features. 

Of the small cars, the famous B.M.C. twins are continued unchanged 
except for detail improvements, but they are augmented by super de luxe 
models and by Riley Elf and Wolseley Hornet versions of the. same 
technical specification but having the distinctive appearance associated 
with their marque. They also now have very lively twin cousins, 
the Austin Cooper and the Morris Cooper, with the engine enlarged to 
997 c.c. and modified to develop 55 b.h.p. at 6000 r.p.m., closer ratios 
in the gearbox, disc brakes on the front wheels and special Dunlop tyres 
with nylon casings, but otherwise adhering to the Mini specification. 

Although the A-series 
engine of the Austin A.4¢o 
Mk. II is unchanged in 
dimensions, it now gives an 
extra 3 b.h.p., the maximum 
being 37 b.h.p. at 5000 r.p.m. 
The wheelbase is 4 ins. longer, 
the rear axle being moved back 
that amount, giving more space 
for the rear passengers. 
Appearance is improved by a 
new grille and road-holding by 
an anti-roll bar at the front. 

The Austin Healey Sprite 
also enters the Mk. II series 
with a new two-seater sports 
body of conventional construc- 
tion with lift-up bonnet top 
and boot lid. The 948-c.c. 
engine is stepped up in power 
to 46.5 b.h.p. by modifications 
that include a g to 1 com- 
pression ratio, larger inlet 
valves and high-lift camshaft. 
With the same body shell 
and technical features, the 
M.G. Midget revives a famous 
name, 

Also in the small-car class, 
the Triumph Herald 1200 has 
the bore of its cylinder liners 
increased from 63 mm. to 69.3 
mm., raising the capacity from 
948 c.c. to 1147 c.c. This was 
an early example of what has 
proved to be quite a trend, an 
increase in bore giving more 
power and torque, and there- 
fore a livelier performance. ; 

In the B.M.C. 1}-litre range the Austin Cambridge becomes the A.6o, 
the engine capacity being raised to 1622 c.c. by increasing the bore to 
76.2 mm., adding 8 b.h.p. to the output. Its gearbox may have either a 
central lever or steering-column control, or may, at extra cost, be replaced 
by the new Borg-Warner model 35 automatic transmission. A slightly 
longer wheelbase and a 2-in. wider front track give more passenger space, 
and styling changes include a new grille, fascia and trim. The larger 
1.6-litre engine is also used in the Morris Oxford Series VI saloon, in the 
Wolseley 16/60, Riley 4/72, Magnette Mk. IV and MGA 1600, naturally in 
different degrees of tune. 

Similarly at the top of the B.M.C. range the 4.99 now becomes the 4.110 
Westminster, the engine dimensions being unchanged but its performance 
being raised. The wheelbase is 2 ins. longer, and the interior has new 
upholstery and trim, a more attractive fascia with hooded instruments, and 
new heater controls. A new radiatior grille embraces the side and indicator 
lamps. The Wolseley 6/110 has similar modifications, and both cars have 
all-synchromesh three-speed gearboxes and semi-automatic overdrive as 
standard, with automatic transmission available as an extra. 

The tendency to increase engine capacity from 1.5 to 1.6 litres has been 
followed also in the Rootes Group cars. The bore of the Hillman Minx 
engine is enlarged to $1.5 mm. instead of 79 mm., so that the original 
1494 ¢.c. becomes 1592 c.c. The same basic engine is used in the Singer 
Gazelle IIIC; also in the Singer Vogue with a modified camshaft, and in the 
new Super Minx. It is derived from the Sunbeam Rapier and Alpine engines 
but is not so highly developed. : ; ; 

The Singer Vogue saloon is an entirely new design, and is larger and 
roomier than the Gazelle, its wheelbase being 5 ins. longer at 8 ft. 5 ins. 
and the front track 2} ins. wider. The longer wheelbase and the use of 
smaller wheels, of 13-in. diameter, result in the rear wheel arches being clear 
of the rear seat, which is wide enough for’three adults. A central remote 


ce - 


THE NEW EIGHT-SEATER DAIMLER LIMOUSINE. The introduction of this new limousine marks the 
re-entry of Daimler into this highly specialised market. It is powered by the famous Daimler 4}-litre V8 engine 
steering as standard equipment. Furthermore it has 
luxurious accommodation for eight people and is equally suitable for V.I.P. duties in capital cities or continental 
touring in the grand manner. (Price: £2738 11s. 7d. plus £1256 8s. 5d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 


and has automatic transmission and power-assisted 


control gear lever is standardised but a steering-column change is available 
for export. Overdrive is an extra and operates in top and third gears, or 
the Easidrive automatic transmission may be specified. The frontal appear- 
ance is distinctive by reason of the four headlamps styled into the wing-tips. 

Also new, and an addition to the Rootes range, is the Super Minz saloon. 
This is 3 ins. longer and 1} ins. wider than the Minx, and therefore more 
spacious. Its lines are crisp and clear-cut, with a wide and shallow hori- 
zontally-louvred radiator grille, and well-curved wrap-around screen and 
rear window. The interior is well furnished, and has a fresh-air ventilating 
system. There are only three greasing-pcints to be attended to at 3000-mile 
intervals, when engine oil changes are made. 

The Triumph 7 R¢4 sports car has the bore increased to 86 mm. and the 
capacity to 2138 c.c. An increase in compression ratio to 9 to 1 brings the 
output up to 100 b.h.p. at 4600 r.p.m., and a new gearbox has synchromesh 
on all four forward gears. The front track is 4 ins. wider to improve road- 
holding, and the body is roomier and more comfortable, having a curved 
fixed screen and winding windows. 

Vauxhall have kept little more than the previous name and engine in 
producing the new Victor, which has a 2-in. longer wheelbase and a lower 
roof line, but is more spacious. 
Engine power is increased and 
the transmission is a three- 
speed box as standard, or a 
four-speed box at extra cost, 
both boxes being all-synchro- 
mesh on forward gears. 
Maintenance is minimised, 
there being only four grease 
nipples for attention every 
12,000 miles or once a year. 

Of the new large cars 
of outstanding interest, the 
Jaguar Mark X saloon strikes 
a new styling note and it also 
has independent rear-wheel 
suspension, somewhat on the 
lines of the E-type Jaguar. 
It is of integral construction, 
with an overall length of 
17 ft. 4 ins. and width of 6 ft. 
The 3.8-litre engine with an 
S-type head is fed by three 
carburettors, and its power 
is taken through the Borg- 
Warner automatic trans 
mission to the final drive and 
differential mounted beneath 
the body structure. Power- 
assisted steering and disc 
brakes on all four wheels are 
standarised. 

Largest of the new models 
is the stately Daimler limous- 
ine, now, of course, under the 
zegis of Jaguar. This is de- 
signed to accommodate eight 
persons in a high degree of 
comfort, the four wide doors, 
of which the rear ones open through 90 degrees and are provided 
with concealed steps, giving very easy access to the luxuriously furnished 
interior. The rear seat is upholstered in fine cloth over Dunlopillo 
cushions supported on a spring base and has wide side and folding 
central arm-rests. Twin-facing forward occasional seats and the trim 
panels are also upholstered in cloth, but leather is naturally used for 
the bench-type front seat. Figured walnut fascia and window mould- 
ings, large pockets in all doors, separate heating systems for front 
and rear compartments, and an adequate ventilation system are other 
features. 

The engine is the 4.5-litre V8 developing 220 b.h.p. at 5500 r.p.m. on a 
compression ratio of 8 to 1, which gives the big 11-ft.-6-in.-wheelbase car 
a maximum speed of r10 m.p.h. The Borg-Warner automatic transmission, 
power-assisted steering and Dunlop disc brakes on all four wheels combine 
to give easy handling. The front independent suspension is by wishbone 
links and coil springs, with an anti-roll bar, and the rear springs are long 
semi-elliptics. Telescopic dampers are fitted at front and rear. In the boot 
there is 20 cu. ft. of luggage-space, the sparé wheel being carried under the 
boot floor. 

While the Bristol 407 is little different in appearance, it is powered by 
a Canadian-built Chrysler V8@ engine of 5.1 litre capacity developing 250 
b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m. The Torque-Flite automatic transmission 
has push-button selection of the driving range. Wishbone links and coil 
springs form the front suspension, and longitudinal torsion-bar springs are 
used at the rear. 

Making a welcome reappearance, the Lagonda Rapide has a 4-litre version 
of the Aston Martin DBg engine, fully automatic transmission, and a De 
Dion-type rear axle. Disc brakes are applied through a vacuum servo and 
twin master cylinders to front and rear wheels separately. The four-door 
saloon body is luxuriously furnished. 
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(Left.) 

VANDEN PLAS PRIN- 
CESS MARK Iii. The 
Mark II Princess 3-litre 
saloon has a 


similar 
eee eee 
ustin Westminster 
A.110, the 2-in.-longer 
wheelbase allowing a 
foomier rear compart- 
ment to be provided than 
formerly. ion 
modifications include 


cruising 
speed of 80 m.p.h. on 
overdrive top is given at 
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AUSTIN 4.60 CAMBRIDGE. Many modifications to the ASS 


Countryman make the A.60 models is rrtuall 
and output to 61 b.h.p. net at 4500 r.p.m. 


-box by Borg-Warner. Slight increases in wheelbase and tr 
one ane Se ae a 
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THIS YEARS NEWS 


























Most motor companies offer one new model for the Motor Show. Or maybe two. 
Austin offer nine. Including the Super version of the Austin Seven — the most revolution- 
ary small car in the world. That’s the true measure of Austin’s achievement. 

If you can’t see the Austin gala performance at Earls Court — your local Austin 
dealer will be pleased to give you full details. See him. 


NEW AUSTIN A6O ([) NEW AUSTIN AIIO [) AUSTIN A40 MARK Ii [) AUSTIN HEALEY 3000-MARK II 
NEW AUSTIN SUPER-SEVEN ([) NEW AUSTIN SEVEN COOPER [) AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE MARK II 
NEW AUSTIN A60 COUNTRYMAN [) AUSTIN A40 MARK Il COUNTRYMAN 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM Personal Exports Division: 41/46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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SINGER VOGUE. An entirely new model, the Vogue, has been added to the Singer 

range. This four- five-seater saloon is styled in the modern manner, with dual head- the 1.6-litre class with its 1592 c.c. engine developing 66.25 b.h.p. at 4800 r.p.m. Maintenance 

lamps, and is larger and more spacious than the Cazelle, having a 5-in. longer wheelbase is reduced to three grease points for attention at 3000 mile intervals. The sports type centre-floor 

and wider track. The Rootes 1592 c.c. engine is modified to develop 62 b.h.p. net gear shift is now fitted and a handbrake mounted neatly and unobtrusively beside the drjving 

at 4800 r.p.m. and the standard transmission is a four-speed gear-box with centra! seat. Fully automatic transmission is an optional extra. This motor is 3 ins. longer and 1} ins 

floor-mounted control. Overdrive or Easidrive automatic gear-box are optional extras . wider than the Minx, and the ‘ Super Minx’ motif on the front doors is a distinguishing mark 
Price: £655 plus £301 8s. 11d. purchase tax and surcharge.) (Price: {585 plus {269 7s. 3d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE. The Humber Super Snipe Series J/] saloon was the first Br 6-cylinder 3-litre engine, all-synchromesh three-speed gear-box, and disc front brakes. Auto- 
car to have the four-headlamp system when it was introduced a year ago, dual lamps matic transmission and power-assisted steering are optional extras. The interior is luxuriously 
being mounted in the front wing tips. Its up-to-date specification includes an oversquare furnished and equipped. (Price: £1050 plus £482 9s. 9d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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SUNBEAM RAPIER IIIA. The larger bore 1592 c.c. engine with its stiffer crankshaft and SUNBEAM ALPINE. Smooth graceful lines and distinctive fins are features of the 
larger beari and aluminium cylinder head, as in the Sunbeam Alpine, was adopted for Sunbeam Alpine IT, which was the first of the Rootes Group cars to have the cylinder 
the Rapier TTA earlier this year. Modifications include a stiffer anti-roll bar at the front, for bore increased to 81.5 mm., bringing the capacity up to 1592 c.c. The open two-seater 
better road-holding. The two-door four-seater hardtop and the convertible both have windows body has winding windows and the hood folds neatly. A lively performance results 
that wind right down into the doors. Disc brakes are fitted at the front and drum brakes at from 80 b.h.p. net, and disc brakes are fitted to the front wheels. Luggage goes 
rear. (Price: £705 plus £324 7s. 3d. purchase tax and surcharge.) in the tail locker. (Price: {695 plus £319 15s. 7d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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BRISTOL 407. Although oo on new Bristol 407 
appearance from the 406, it 
engine and torque converter ASS. transmission. 


suspension is a new 


springing is by long torsion bars, with « Watts 
wo electric fans control cooling at low —_ 
(Price: £3525 plus £1616 17s. 3d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 


all four wheels. 


sports saloon differs little in 
a Canadian-built Chrysler 5.2-litre Vee-& 
The independent front 
with wishbones and coil springs, and the rear 
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ALVIS TD 2/ COUPE. With high quality coachwork 


by Graber and built by 


Park Ward, the Alvis a 21 saloon ye coupé are powered S the 3-litre overhead-valve 
-p- ble 


6-cylinder engine tha 
standard four-speed gear-box ma 
mission at extra cost, but disc br. 


bodies ar 


4 : by the Borg-Warner automatic trans- 
e front are included in the . The 


and have a high standard of finish. 


e luxuriously tarnished 
(Price: * gies a £1007 Ss. 74. purchase tax and surcharge.) 



































JAGUAR MARK X. Designed primarily for the American market, the new 3.8-litre Mark X Jegues 
shows a breakaway from the 


evious styling, having a forwardly- leaning radiator grille and featuring 

straight lines blended with curves. pn ay pt eye = suspension at front and rear, the 

layout of the final drive and rear suspension being t similar to the E-type, with the disc 

brakes in-board. Automatic Borg-Warner transmission and power-assisted steering are standardised. 
(Price: £1640 plus £752 18s. id. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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RENAULT 4L. Front-wheel drive from the 747-c.c. 4-cylinder is one of 
the many special features of the five-door four-seater Renault 4L, is designed 
for a oe motoring. It requires no greasing and has 

nt suspension at front and rear is by to bars, and 


sealed cooling system. 
steering is by rack and 


on the near side. 


( 


The wheelbase on side is 2 ins. longer than 
: £309 plus £184 2s. 34. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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a completely new JAG UAR .|.. a successor 
to the Mark IX, now joins the famous Mark 2 and ‘EE’ Type models | 












« 

The Jaguar Mark X, although an entirely new car in construction, design and appearance, stems from a long 

and illustrious line of outstanding models which have been identified during the past decade by the symbols 

Mark VII, Mark VIII and Mark IX. All have been highly successful in their own right and have formed 

important links in a chain of development culminating in the creation of the finest car yet to be produced 

in the Jaguar big saloon tradition—the Jaguar Mark X. 

This elegant model is of monocoque construction and is powered by the world-famous Jaguar XK ‘S’ 

Type 3.8 litre twin overhead camshaft engine with three carburettors. This highly versatile engine by 

reason of its flexibility, smoothness and silence is ideally suited for use in such a car as the Mark X ry 7 

where every emphasis has been placed upon refinement of performance. Producing 265 horsepower, / lj er 

the engine, save for minor details, is identical with that fitted to the recently introduced ‘E’ Type 

Grand Touring Models, and it endows the Mark X with a degree of performance superior even to 

the Mark IX which it now supplants. Independent suspension front and rear and disc brakes on 

all four wheels enable full advantage to be taken of this performance with safety and comfort, 

whilst the luxurious furnishings and appointments include such refinements as reclining 

seats, folding tables and high efficiency dual-control heating installation. 

With new grace in its smooth flowing lines, with new space in its roomier interior and with 

new pace in its magnificent road performance, the Jaguar Mark X provides a special kind 

of motoring which no other car in the world can offer. 

oOo N Ss T A N OD 3» S&ARt Ss . @ 2 & 
London Showrooms: 88 Piccaailly, W.1 
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AT THE 1961 MOTOR SHOW: NEW AND ESTABLISHED FORD CARS. 
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FORD ZEPHYR II. With its 2.5-litre 6-cylinder engine developing 85 b.h.p. net at FORD ANGLIA ESTATE. Recognising the growing larity of two-purpose bodies, 
4400 r.p.m., and Girling disc front brakes, the Ford Zephyr saloon is a roomy five- six- Ford have introduced an attractive estate car vesion of the New Anglia, retaining the same 
seater capable of maintaining high cruising speeds in an effortless manner, especially if mechanical features as the saloon. The one-piece ee is counter-balanced by torsion 
fitted with overdrive operating in second and top gears. The well-curved screen and wide bar springs for easy opening, and there are 15.25 cub. ft. of stowage space behind the rear 
wra -round rear window — the driver excellent visibility, and the boot can accom- seat, which folds forward to give a flat floor 54 ins. long, offering 394 cub. ft. of space. 
date a large t. (Price: {628 plus {289 1s. Sd. purchase tax and surcharge.) (Price: £465 plus {£214 7s. 3d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
(| > 
' . 
Le 
| 
lassic admirably fills the gap between the FORD CONSUL CAPRI. This two-door derivative of the 1340-c.c. Consul Classic 315 is dis- 
y~ 4 par andy Pr Ao pan Aithough the pa Bw is aon joped from the tinguished by its low sweeping roof line and double-curved rear window meeting the waist of the 
a Anglia unit by lengthening the stroke, it remains well over-square, and transmits car at an le of 40 degrees. The two wide doors have frameless windows, the quarter lights 
its 54 b.h.p. thr a four-speed gear-box which may have central or steering retract into the body, and the large individual seats have foam upholstery, covered in two-tone 
column ‘Gem th two-door and four-door saloons have the reverse slope P.V.C. or hide, and a range of adjustment of 5 ins. The interior is luxuriously furnished. The 
rear window. (Price £525 plus £241 17s. 3d. purchase tax and surcharge.) boot provides ample luggage space. (Price: £627 plus £288 12s. purchase tax and surcharge.) 
, the Taunus 17M, by Ford of Cologne, FORD POPULAR II. Smallest car of the extensive Ford range, the Popular IJ saloon 
{ ipod payee Bye part ay cinoma in station-wagon, forms, and with is ae ae A named. Its two-door body comfortably accommodates four adults and 
either the 1498- “or 1698-c.c. overhead valve 4-cylinder engine and three-speed gear- the provides a reasonable amount of | space for a car of this size. Its simple 
ben ast te ate is a sports package" version with 1758-c.c. high-performance lines give it a well-balanced appearance its time-proven 1172-c.c. 4-cylinder side 
pm four-speed all-synchromesh -box, bucket seats with adj back-rests valve engine develops 36 b.h.p. net at 4500 r.p.m. The front independent suspension is 
in front and folding centre armrest for the rear seat. (Price: £860 plus £395 8s. 1d. pur- of Macpherson type as on the as fan pes coe £348 plus £160 14s. 9d. purchase 
surcharge. 


* chase tax and surcharge.) 
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about 
Alvis. 


..and they are talking about the Alvis 3-litre. 
Drophead coupé or saloon, each has Park Ward 






coachwork and Graber styling. 
See both cars at Earls Court on Stand 98. 






















ALVIS OF COVENTRY 


Sole London Distributors: Brooklands of Bond Street 


Telephone: MAY fair 8351 
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AT THE 1961 MOTOR SHOW: VAUXHALL CARS AND A BEDFORD DORMOBILE. 


(Right.) 

VAUXHALL VELOX 
FRIARY ESTATE CAR. 
Vauxhall Friary estate cars 
offer a choice of two models, 
the Velox and the Cresta. 
The Cresta for more cost has 
extra luxury appointments. 
They are designed to seat 
six people and have oe of 
space for luggage. e rear 
seat, which is fitted with 
special retaining catches, 
folds away to provide 52 cub. 
ft. of space; when the rear 
seat is up the luggage 
capacity is 30 cub. ft. The 
overall length is 14 ft. 11 ins. 
There is a choice of three 
transmissions for both the 
Velox and the Cresta; syn- 
chromesh gear-box with con- 
trolled synchromesh on all 
three forward speeds; Lay- 
cock-de Normanville over- 
drive; and Hydra-matic-auto- 
matic transmission. The 
Velox version can be up- 
holstered in Vynide or Tygan 
rayon and Vynide. For both 
versions there is a large 
range of colour schemes. 
(Price: £862 plus £396 6s. 5d. 
purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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BEDFORD DORMOBILE ‘“ ROMANY” DE LUXE CARAVAN. The new Martin f The new Vauxhall Victor is lower, slightly longer and wider, 
Walter Dormobile “‘ Romany" de luxe caravan on the Bedford C.A.L. 10-cwt. light van is with more headroom and shoulder room, and with wider doors. The engine is basically 
equi with patented Dormatic seating which provides comfortable accommodation the same but has an increase in compression ratio to 9.1 to 1. The standard transmission 
for four to six people. The seats fold down to provide two single beds or one double bed. is an all-synchromesh three-speed gear-box with steering-column change, but a four-speed 
Two additional folding beds are fixed to the body sides at roof level so that sleeping accommo- all-synchromesh box with central control is optional. Greasing is reduced to 4 nipples 
dation is provided for four. (Price: £875, no purchase tax.) at 12,000-mile intervals. (Price: £510 plus £234 19s. 9d. purchase tax and surcharge.) 


(Left.) 

VAUXHALL CRESTA. The 
two 2.6-litre 6-cylinder Vaux- 
halls, the Cresta being a de 
luxe version of the Velox, 
have a new cellulose-syn- 
thetic enamel finish that 
retains its lustre. Steering 
has been made lighter, screen 
wipers have longer blades 
and a new linkage giving a 
greater cleared area, and 
the toughened screen has a 
safety zone. The normal 
transmission is an all-syn- 
chromesh three-speed gear- 
box, but overdrive, Hydra- 
matic transmission and 
servo-assisted disc front 
brakes are optional extras. 
Choice is given of individual 
or bench-type front seats, 
in leather or nylon up- 
holstery, and centre arm- 
rests at both front and rear. 
A wide choice of colour 
schemes is offered. (Price: 
£715 plus £328 18s. 11d. 
purchase tax and surcharge.) 
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AT THE 1961 MOTOR SHOW: TRIUMPH AND STANDARD MODELS. 








(Right.) 
TRIUMPH TR4. This 


two-seater car, suc- 
cessor to Bs Triumph 
TR2 and TR3 which have 
been so successful in the 
North American market, has 
a completely new body and 
a larger engine of 2138 c.c. 
This new engine can 


speed of more than 

m.p.h. It has a four-speed 
gear-box with synchromesh 
on all forward ratios while 
the car’s petrol consumption 
is said to be about 25 m.p.g. 
when it is being driven at 
full power. The TR4 has 
an overall length of 13 ft., 
5 ins. longer than the TR. 
An optional extra is the 
hard top; the roof panel can 
be taken off for motoring in 
fine weather while in case 
of a sudden shower a soft 
“ Surrey "’ top can be quickly 
fitted. The driver and his 








ventilators on the dashboard. 


(Price: £785 plus £361 Os. 7d. 
purchase tax and surcharge.) 



























































TRIUMPH HERALD 1200. The Triumph Herald was one of the first cars to show the 

modern trend to increased cylinder bore, 1200 having the original 63-mm. bore enlarged 

to 69.3 mm., bringing the capacity to 1147 c.c. and enhancing the ormance. Its 

modern styling, inieoendent eaupenaien of front and rear, retention of a chassis frame, 

virtual elimination of greasing points, and many safety features are points of interest. drive being an optional extra 
(Price: {499 plus £229 18s. 11d. purchase tax and surcharge.) cases. (Price: £720 plus £331 4s. 9d. purchase tax and surcharge. 
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How true 
are these 
Whyte & Mackay 
advertisements ? 








SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 
WHISK 


\ 


Sole Proprietors 
Wk hs Mackay 
1 pag BL 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 








From left to right, we portray Whisky Sour, The Whyte & Mackay himself, 
Scotch and Soda, Scotch and Scotch Tom Collins. 


- 


100% observation kept throughout the years, has failed to reveal 
the slightest deviation. Whyte & Mackay is, was, and intends to 
remain the lightest Scotch whisky you can buy. Not only the 
lightest, but the most delicately blended, the cleanest-tasting, and 
the most sociable. It combines effortlessly with a wide variety of 





other elements, yielding the most pleasing range of by-products! 
To help you achieve these desirable results yourself, we’ve put an 
impressive golden measure cap atop the beautiful Whyte & Mackay 
bottle. Armed with this device, you can produce the most 
scientific Singles, Doubles, Rob Roys, Whisky Sours . . . the lot. 
Your friends will stand amazed, your enemies baffled. And 
all because we’ ve told you the truth about Whyte & Mackay! 


In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket flasks and miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844 
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Tea and coffee service. Silver, of course. Finest workman- 
ship in Sterling Silver from our Sheffield craftsmen. Silver 
meant to be cherished, handed down from mother to 
daughter . . . giving the impeccable service expected of 
Mappin craftsmanship. 

Windsor tea and coffee service, in hand-raised Sterling 


Silver with delicate flat chased decoration. Ivory handled, add- 





ing practicability to beauty. Particulars of this and other ser- 


vices in Sterling Silver and Mappin Plate will be gladly sent. 


i Mappin & Webb 











2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
172 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Also at: 65 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Corner of BULL ST., & TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM 
4 NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 








lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 





iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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On the roundabouts 





Notice anything? 


What? 





Went round that roundabout without the 


BEAKER tyres squealing. People used to 
look at me as if I were a road hog. 
By A. Lefebure Dublin 1732 I have that problem—how did you get over it? 


Weight: 8 oz. 13 dwts. . = . 
Well, Firestone have a new 


tyre tread compound: they call 
it X101. Had a set fitted 
HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. and my tyre squeal disappeared, 
ONLY ADDRESS : and incidentally they look 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, like giving a very good mileage. 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone & Telegrams: WHhtehall 7140 


















Feel safer—be safer on 


NILE CRUISES |: 
A unique vacation spent in complete | 
luxury cruising down the Nile in | : 
perfect sunshine. In one pleasure | : 
cruise you sail through 5000 years | : 
of history. Escorted parties in | ; 
January and March 212 gns. i 

THE HOLY LAND | 


Spring escorted tours visiting 
Greece, Turkey, Lebanon and 
Jordan 193 gns. and Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel 214 gns.: by 
regular airlines. 












Apply direct or to any BOAC travel 
agent for our free illustrated brochure. 


HOLY LAND TOURS LIMITED 
17 Coventry Street, Piccadilly 
London W.1 Tel: GERrard 7524/5 


THIS COMING VV 
AND ESCAPE TO 























Whether you can be there or not 


send Allwood’s ‘Green Box’ 












” 


Packed in the elegant new GREEN BOX, 
with no other unsightly outer wrappings, 
they will arrive in their full splendour—the 
most gracious of gifts. Each bloom is sur- 
rounded by its own soft cellophane collar, 

each stem embedded in moist cotton- 
N wool. They emerge garden-fresh; 
even after long journeys. 


_» 1 gm., 2 gns., or 5 gus. per box 























The Carnation Specialists 
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\Take.your time, and‘ enjoy! 
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Take your time and enjoy Martini! Chilled? With soda? “On the 
rocks”? Take your choice. The taste of Martini reveals the subtle 
blending of high quality wines and selected aromatic plants, for which 
it has been famous for generations. So give yourself time to enjoy it! 





Sweet, Dry or Bianco 
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Quality Electrical Equipment 
Lighting + Starting + Ignition 
Batteries - Accessories 
MOTOR SHOW - EARLS COURT - STAND No. 210 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD + BIRMINGHAM 19 








